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PREFACE. 



The teachers of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text books in use. 
These books are either from America or England. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical difficulties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him overcome them. 
Besides, much of the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are comparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five per 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life 
history, literature, etc. 

F. F. S. 
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I. ORIGIN OF THE COTTON-WEAVING 
MACHINERY. 

Part I. 

1. One evening, about a hundred years ago, 
Dr. Franklin and Dr. Priestley were conversing 
at the Royal Society Club in London, upon the 
progress of the arts and sciences. The question 
arose at length, what was the most desirable 
invention that remained to be made ; upon which 
Dr. Franklin expressed himself thus : " A machine 
capable of spinning two threads at the same time." 

2. The cotton manufacture, introduced into 
England about the year 1620, was then fast rising 
into importance. We read in an English book, 
published in 1641, the following interesting 
passage : 

3. ''The town of Manchester buys linen 
yam from the Irish in great quantity, and weaving 
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it, returns again the same in linen into Ireland to 
sell. Neither does her industry rest here; for 
they buy cotton wool in London that comes from 
Cyprus and Smyrna ^ and work the same into 
fustians, vermilions, and dimities, which they 
return to London, where they are sold, and from 
thence not seldom sent into such foreign parts, 
where the first material may be more easily had 
for that manufacture." 

4. At this time, and for more than a century 
after, the weaver bought his own yarn, took it 
home to his cottage, and wove it into cloth ; so 
that each weaver's house was a little factory. He 
bought the yam for the warp ; the wool for the 
woof was carded and spun by his wife and 
daughters, while the weaving was performed by 
himself and sons. It was long before any attempt 
was made in England to make cloth wholly of 
cotton, although fabrics of this nature had been 
known in India for centuries, and were beginning 
to be imported into Bngland in considerable quan- 
tities before the year 1700. 

5. It is curious to notice how uniformly 
every great step in the progress of man has been 
dreaded and opposed. Dr. Ure says : — 

6. " The silk and woollen weavers of Bngland 
manifested the keenest hostility to the use of 
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printed calicoes, whether brouglit from the east or 
made at home. In the year 1680 they mobbed the 
India House, in revenge for some large importa- 
tions then made of the chintzes of Malabar. 
They next induced the government, by incessant 
clamours, to exclude altogether the beautiful robes 
of Calicut from the English market. But the 
printed goods found their way into the country in 
spite of excessive penalties annexed to smuggling, 
and raised a new alarm among the manufacturing 
population. The sapient legislators of that day, 
intimidated by the London mob, enacted, in 1720, 
an absurd law prohibiting the wearing of all 
printed calicoes whatsoever, either of foreign or 
domestic origin ! This disgraceful' enactment, 
worthy of Cairo or Algiers, proved not only a 
death-blow to rising industry but prevented the 
ladies from attiring themselves in the becoming 
drapery of Hindostan. ' ' 

7. The law, it appears, remained z';/ force 
for ten years, and was then replaced by an act 
somewhat less oppressive. People were allowed 
to make what was styled ''''British calicoes,'''' 
provided the warp was made of linen, and only the 
woof of cotton ; and provided, also, that for every 
yard of such calico, the maker should pay a duty 
of six -pence to the government. Even while 
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staggering under this burden, the cotton manu- 
facture made some progress ; so that more than 
fifty thousand pieces of mixed fabrics were made 
in Biigland in the year 1750. 

8. This restrictive legislation, as Dr. Ure 
remarks, grew out of the ignorance and terror of 
the weavers themselves. A curious anecdote has 
been related, which most strikingly illustrates the 
fact. A man was about to be executed at Cork for 
stealing. On the appointed day, the weavers, 
who were short of work, and attributed the hard 
times to cotton, gathered about the gallows, and 
dressed both the criminal and the executioner in 
cotton cloth, to mark their contempt and abhor- 
rence of it, and to make the wearing of it 
disgraceful. The criminal, sympathizing with the 
object, delivered the following address just before 
being turned off : — 

9. " Give ear, oh good people, to the words 
of a. dying sinner. I confess I have been guilty 
of what necessity compelled me to commit ; which 
starving condition I was in, I am well assured, 
was "occasioned by the scarcity of money, that has 
proceeded from the great discouragement of our 
woollen manufactures. Therefore, good Christians, 
consider that, if you go on to suppress your own 
goods, by wearing such cottons as I am now 
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clothed in, you will bring your country into misery 
whicli will consequently swarm with such unhappy 
malefactors as your present object is, and the blood 
of every miserable felon that will hang after this 
warning, will lay at your door. ' ' 

10. Thus has it ever been. Man has always 
hated and warred against his best benefactors, and 
denounced in one age what he has honoured in 
the next. Wonderful to relate, it was not until 
the year 1774, that the law was repealed which 
required the warp of calico to be made of linen, 
and for many years after that a duty of three-pence 
per yard was exacted. Nor are we who live in a 
more enlightened day exempt from similar folly. 
I have heard lately arguments in favour of a 
protective tariff and against an international copy- 
right, which were just as short-sighted as the 
Bnglish cotton legislation of the last century. 

11. But to come to our subject. About the 
year 1760, a change was introduced into the 
cotton manufacture, which proved to be of import- 
ance in leading to the great inventions of a later 
day. The Manchester dealers, instead of buying 
calicoes and other fabrics from the weavers, now 
began to furnish the weavers with materials, and 
to pay a certain price for doing the work. They 
gave out a quantity of linen thread, and with it a 
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eertain proportion of cotton wool, whicli the weaver 
himself had to convert into woof. Now arose the 
difficulty which led Dr. Franklin to make the 
remark previously quoted. As there was no 
machine in existence for spinning, except the old- 
fashioned spinning-wheel, which spun but one 
thread at a time, the weavers were constantly 
troubled to get their cotton- wool spun fast enough. 
The business was self -limited. Even if there had 
been no restraining law, the cotton manufacture 
could never have attained grand proportions unless 
a method had been contrived of spinning with 
greater rapidity. 

12. James Hargreaves^ a poor, illiterate 
weaver of Lancashire., in Bngland, was the man 
who began those improvements in the methods of 
spinning which have made Bngland the cotton 
manufacturer of the world. While Dr. Franklin 
was uttering the words attributed to him, James 
Hargreaves, if he was awake at the moment, was 
probably brooding over the same subject. Nothing 
is recorded of the early life of this man. We 
simply know that about the year 1762, the weavers 
of Lancashire, and he among them, were sorely 
troubled to get their cotton-wool spun fast enough, 
and that, being a man of an inventive turn., he 
began to meditate improvements. 
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13. He turned his attention, first, to devising 
a more rapid way of carding cotton. Before his 
time, carding was done by hand. He invented 
a mode of doing the work which enabled the 
carder to double his product, and to do it with 
greater ease. This contrivance, however, was soon 
superseded by the well-known carding-machine, 
which is still in use. The inventor 'of this is 
unknown. It is known, however, that one of the 
first persons to use it was Sir Robert Peel^ who 
made one with his own hands assisted by Har- 
greaves ; from which it seems reasonable to infer 
that Hargreaves was the inventor. 

14. Five years after, Hargreaves conceived 
the idea of his celebrated spinning -jenny^ which 
was suggested to him, it is said, by seeing a 
spinning-wheel, which had been overturned, con- 
tinue to revolve horizontally, as it lay on the floor. 
Being but slightly acquainted with mechanics, he 
had great difficulty in carrying out his conception ; 
but he succeeded, at length, in constructing a rude 
machine of eight spindles, turned by bands from a 
horizontal wheel. Rude as it was it answered the 
purpose, and enabled the spinner to produce eight 
threads at once. The inventor laboured diligently 
to improve it until, in the course of a year or two, 
he had made a spinning- jenny which spun eighty 
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threads at once. Dr. Franklin was in England at 
the time, and I presume he duly rejoiced at this 
triumph of human ingenuity. 

15. But all men are not Franklins. The 
spinners took the alarm ! A mob of ignorant and 
anxious men burst into James Hargreaves' house, 
and broke his machine all to pieces. The inventor 
fled to Nottingham^ where he began forthwith to 
construct another. Soon after this the spinners of 
Lancashire rose in greater numbers than before, 
and scoured the country, destroying every carding- 
machine and spinning machine they could find. 
In the large town of Nottingham, however, 
Hargreaves was safe from violence of this kind ; 
but there an event soon occurred which, though 
a benefit to the rest of mankind, was a terrible 
calamity to him. Richard Arkwright invented 
the spinning-frame. A mechanical genius like 
Hargreaves must have comprehended at a glance 
all the merit of that splendid invention. He 
must have seen in it the irresistible rival of his 
darling spinning-jenny. The spinning-frame of 
Arkwright, which performs the whole process 
of spinning with only the superintendence of 
a girl, was so complete a conception, that it is 
employed to-day in all the cotton factories of 
Christendom. 
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16. Poor Hargreaves, it seems, never re- 
covered from tlie blow. He struggled witli adverse 
fortune for a few years, and then died at Nottingham 
in extreme poverty. 

17. The career of Arkwright, on the contrary, 
was as triumphant as it was peculiar. This great 
inventor, who died a knight and a millionaire, kept 
a barber-shop in a cellar in the town of Bolton^ 
Lancashire. He was the child of parents who were 
rich in nothing but children, of whom they had 
thirteen. Richard, the youngest child, received 
scarcely any education, but was apprenticed at an 
early age to a barber, and, in due time, established 
himself in that business in the cellar just men- 
tioned. 

18. Tradition reports that even in these lowly 
circumstances he showed some enterprise and 
ingenuity, and cherished a deep-rooted desire to 
emerge from his cellar to a position more worthy 
of his powers which he was conscious of possessing. 
He is said to have attracted customers by putting 
a sign over his cellar which bore these words, 
"Come to the subterraneous barber, — he shaves 
for a penny." This announcement proved so 
attractive, that the other barbers were compelled 
to reduce their price to the same standard; 
whereupon Arkwright exchanged his sign for 
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one still more alluring, ' ' A clean shave for a 
half -penny . ' ' 

19. This dashing measure, tradition reports, 
brought plenty of customers, but reduced the 
profits of the business so low that he resolved to 
abandon it. 

20. It was about the year 1762, when he was 
thirty years of age, that he left his cellar at Bolton, 
and roamed the country, buying up human hair 
for the wig-makers, travelling from fair to fair, 
and purchasing the long tresses of the rustic girls 
who attended them. That was the age of wigs. 
Few persons above the rank of a labourer ever 
thought of presenting themselves to view in their 
own hair, and some of the wigs worn were of great 
size and considerable weight. The trade of wig- 
maker was one of the principal occupations of 
the country, and the trade in human hair of all 
descriptions was extensive and profitable. Richard 
Arkwright now began to accumulate property. 
He increased his gains by selling hair dye, and by 
dyeing the hair which he purchased, an art in 
which he acquired great skill. 

21. But his prosperity was of brief duration. 
Although he possessed wonderful mechanical 
talent, he had so little knowledge of mechanical 
principles, that he took it into his head to invent 
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perpetual motion. So infatuated was he, that he 
spent most of his time, and soon all his money, in 
making experiments. Peace fled from his house, 
and plenty from his board. His wife very naturally 
resented this infringement of her rights, and, on 
one unhappy day, overcome with sudden anger, 
she broke to pieces his wheels and levers, and all 
the apparatus of his perpetual motion. Violence 
never answers a good purpose between people who 
live together in a relation so intimate, — neither 
violence of word or deed. Richard Arkwright could 
never forgive this cruel stroke ; he separated 
himself from his wife, and never lived with her 
again. 

22. Resuming his travels about Lancashire, 
he could not but become aware of Hargreaves' still 
imperfect invention of the spinning-jenny. There 
was a great defect in this ingenious machine ; for, 
though it would spin eighty threads at once, these 
threads were not hard and strong enough to serve 
as the warp of calico, but could only be used for 
the woof. This was of no great consequence at the 
time, because it was unlawful to use cotton as the 
warp of a fabric ; but pure cotton cloth never could 
have been made by machinery unless a mode had 
been invented of spinning cotton-wool into a firm 
thread. At the very time that poor Hargreaves was 
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toiling to improve his spinning-jenny, Arkwright 
fell in with a clock-maker, named John Kay, who 
had rendered some assistance to Hargreaves in 
constructing his machine, and had been frequently- 
employed in making and mending weaver's tools. 

IZ . Arkwright consulted John Kay respecting 
his perpetual motion, and it is highly probable 
that Kay, who was a good mechanic, diverted him 
from further pursuing that chimera, and turned 
his mind towards the invention of cotton-spinning 
machinery. The jenny was still incomplete, and 
the weavers found extreme difficulty in getting 
cotton-wool fast enough to keep their looms in 
motion. While his mind was intent upon this 
purpose, he chanced to get into an iron foundry, 
where he saw a red-hot bar of iron drawn out into 
wire by being made to pass between rollers. The 
idea of his great invention — the spinning-frame — 
flashed upon his mind. The essential feature of 
his machine was to spin cotton into threads by 
causing it to pass between grooved rollers, — as the 
reader may see by stepping into a cotton factory 
the next time he passes one. 

24. Arkwright now sought his friend Kay, 
and gave himself up wholly to the construction of 
a machine upon the principle which he had 
conceived. Kay made such a machine for him 
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tinder his directions ; or to speak more correctly, 
the model of one which he could show to men of 
capital. In the construction of this first model, 
he reduced himself to such poverty, that his 
clothes were all in rags and tatters, and he could 
not replace them. An election of members of 
parliament occurring about this time, he desired to 
vote for General Burgoyne, who was destined to be 
so famous in the American Revolution; but his 
clothes were in a condition so woeful that he was 
ashamed to appear at the polls, and, as the election 
was closely contested, some of General Burgoyne's 
adherents clubbed together and bought him a suit 
of clothes to wear when he cast his vote. 

25. Another calamity threatened him. Har- 
greaves' spinning -jenny had just been torn to 
pieces by a mob in another town, and the weavers 
about Preston were beginning to eye with suspicion 
the mysterious operations of this tattered barber, 
and his assistant, the clock-maker. In the nick of 
time Arkwright packed up his model and conveyed 
it safely to the large town of Nottingham. Con- 
fident in the merit of his invention, he boldly 
applied to a firm of bankers for money to assist 
him in constructing a machine. They agreed to 
furnish him the money on condition of sharing the 
profits of the invention. 
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26. But these worthy bankers, as many men 
have since done, soon grew weary of spending 
their money upon a machine which was slow to get 
into a working condition ; but they recommended 
the inventor to explain his ideas to a great firm of 
stocking-weavers, men of enterprise^ wealth and 
intelligence. One of them, Mr. Strutt, was 
himself an inventor, having but recently contrived 
and patented a highly ingenious and successful 
machine for making stockings. Mr. Strutt had 
scarcely seen Arkwright's models before he com- 
prehended the inestimable value of the invention. 
A partnership was promptly formed with the 
ingenious barber, and the invention never again 
stood still for lack of money. 

27. The patent for the spinning-frame was 
taken out in 1769, the very year in which James 
Watt patented his improved steam-engine, which 
was to keep this spinning-frame in motion. It is 
a curious fact, that Richard Arkwright is styled 
in the letters-patent a "clock-maker," — possibly 
because he had not the courage to write himself 
down a barber. 

28. The patent being secured, Arkwright 
erected his first mill, the power of which was 
supplied by horses. Horses proving too expensive, 
he built a larger mill in an adjacent county, the 
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macliinery of wliicli was moved by water-power. 
He now proceeded to create the system of cotton 
manufacture whicli has ever since prevailed, and 
to improve every part of the machinery employed 
in the business. He performed such a twenty 
years' work as few men have ever done in this 
world. From four in the morning until nine at 
night, he was ever at work, inventing, organ- 
izing, creating, improving. When compelled to 
travel, he rode in a post-chatse, drawn by four 
horses driven at their utmost speed, merely to 
save time. 

29. Many years elapsed, and very many 
thousand pounds were spent, before the enterprise 
yielded any profit. He had all the usual difl&culties 
to contend with, and some that were unusual. 
When the value of his spinning-frame had become 
apparent, his patent was infringed, and, to main- 
tain his right, he was compelled to engage in a 
series of most expensive and wearisome lawsuits, 
which alone would have exhausted the patience 
of most men. At one time his largest and most 
costly mill was destroyed by a mob of Ayo|-king 
men, although it was defended by bodies of gqldiers 
and policemen. For some time the weavers il^'ould 
not buy his cotton-thread for their looms, while 
confessing it was the best in England. 
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30. After a struggle of twenty years, tlie 
indomitable man triumphed over all enemies and 
all obstacles, and be accumulated a fortune of tw'^o 
million pounds sterling. Wben, at length, he 
began to enjoy a little leisure, which was not until 
he was fifty years of age, he set to work to remedy 
some of, the defects of his early education. At 
fifty years of age, it is not easy to bring the 
mind to acquire the rudiments of knowledge ; but 
this remarkable man applied himself humbly to 
the task, — studied grammar, strove to improve 
his handwriting, and to become a more correct 
speller. 

31. Late in life, when he was high sheriff 
of an Knglish county, it became his dvity to present 
an address to George the Third^ congratulating him 
upon his escape from an assassin. The king 
conferred upon himself the honour of knighting 
the man whose inventive and organizing genius 
enabled Great Britain to supply the waste of her 
resources caused by the king's folly and obstinacy. 
For the last few years of his life, therefore, he was 
styled Sir Richard Arkwright. 

32. He died in 1792, in the sixtieth year 
of his age, having in thirty years created the 
cotton manufacturing system of England, such as 
it exists to-day. 
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Part II. 

1. Another man wlio contributed a lifetime 
of toil and thought to the development of the cotton 
manufacture of Bngland was the founder of the 
Peel family. A hundred years ago, Robert Peel 
was a small farmer with a large family, residing 
in the county of Lancaster^ in Bngland. His farm 
was situated two or three miles from the town of 
Blackburn^ and about twenty miles from Man- 
chester^ now the centre of the Knglish cotton 
manufacture. The reason why the manufactures 
of England have gathered in that region is that it 
is near the coal-mines, — the great Lancaster coal- 
field extending over four hundred square miles, 
which is among the most important of the coal 
regions of the world. 

2. Lands which abound in mineral wealth 
are frequently not very productive on the surface. 
The farm tilled by Robert Peel was far from being 
fertile, and as his family increased he became less 
and less satisfied with his condition and prospects. 
It has for ages been customary with the tillers of 
barren soils and small farms, to eke out their 
subsistence by carrying on some kind of domestic 
manufacture during the winter months. This 
custom prevails to this day in many parts of the 
United States. 
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3. And so in English Lancaster the farmers 
had long been accustomed to add to their slender 
revenues by the manufacture of a certain excellent 
fabric, half linen and half cotton, called ''''Black- 
burn gray.'''' Robert Peel, seeing in industry of 
this kind a means of employing and supporting 
his large family, began the home manufacture of 
calico. Like the founders of every other great and 
permanent establishment of which I have ever 
heard or read, he was a very honest man, and put 
his honesty into the fabrics he wrought. Nor less 
ready was he to seize upon improved machinery 
and methods. James Hargreaves, a native of this 
county, invented the spinning- jenny about the year 
1760, and Robert Peel was one of the first to avail 
himself of his neighbour's inventions. He was 
soon a thriving man. 

4. His great success, however, was in the 
printing of calicoes, an art which scarcely existed 
before his time. His special object was to invent 
a mode of printing calico by machinery. At that 
period, when the patent-laws afforded little pro- 
tection, every ingenious mechanic had, or thought 
he had, valuable secrets respecting his trade, which 
he kept with the greatest care. Apprentices were 
formerly bound by their indentures to ' ' keep their 
master's secrets," and every one employed in a 
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sHop considered himself bound in honour not to 
betray them. Robert Peel's experiments in calico 
printing were carried on in the deepest secrecy, 
just as forgers and counterfeiters now ply their 
vocation. One of his daughters usually assisted 
him, washing and ironing the cloth, mixing the 
colours, and sketching the patterns. 

5. Farmers in those days used pewter plates 
at table. It happened one day that Robert Peel 
drew a pattern for calico on the back of one of his 
dinner plates, and while he was looking at it, the 
thought occurred to him, that perhaps if he should 
spread colour upon it, and apply the requisite 
degree of pressure, he could get an impression on 
calico. In a cottage close to his farm-house lived 
a woman who had one of those machines for 
smoothing fabrics which worked by rollers. Having 
applied colour to his pattern, and placed calico 
over it, he passed his plate between the rollers of 
this calendering machine. He was delighted to 
find an excellent impression was made upon the 
calico, and thus was begun the invention of the 
process by which to this day calico is printed. 
Robert Peel rapidly improved upon the original 
idea, and was soon printing calicoes by machinery. 

6. At this period fortunes were not made 
with the rapidity which we are accustomed to in 
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these times. Robert Peel, however, was hence- 
forth a prosperous man, and began to accumulate 
property. Relinquishing his farm, he removed to 
a village near by, and there established a calico 
printing-house, which constantly grew in import- 
ance as long as he lived. 

7. As his sons grew up, — and he had many 
sons, — he established them in the neighbourhood 
in various branches of the cotton manufacture, so 
that each could be of service to all the rest. He 
was not able to give them much capital at starting ; 
but there was a great deal of solid worth and 
understanding in the family, and these sons had 
been brought up in the sensible way of the olden 
time. It is a remarkable fact, that every one of 
his sons became at length the proprietor of a great 
manufactory, and made a great fortune. 

8. The eldest son of this able and vigorous 
yeoman, born in 1750, was also named Robert, and 
became, in the course of time, Sir Robert Peel. 
He learned the trade of cotton-printing under his 
father, and when he was twenty years of age he 
determined to set up for himself. His father had 
not yet become rich enough to advance him any 
great amount of capital, — not more, it is said, than 
a hundred pounds. But he had a young friend in 
the town of Blackburn, named William Yates, 
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whose father kept Bidl Tavern there, and had 
saved a little money. Young Robert Peel had the 
requisite knowledge, and the elder Yates gave his 
son three hundred pounds, to enable him to go 
into partnership with his friend. James Haworth, 
a. new relative of Robert Peel, joined the two young 
men, and added a hundred pounds to the joint 
capital. Their first operation was to buy an old 
mill, all in ruins, with a considerable piece of 
ground attached to it. Upon this ground they 
erected, chiefly with their own hands, a few wooden 
sheds, and forthwith began to print calicoes. 

9. The humble and frugal manner in which 
they lived is pleasant to read in these days of 
fuss and ostentation : ' ' William Yates, ' ' says an 
English writer, "being a married man, with a 
family, commenced house-keeping on a small scale, 
and to oblige Peel, who was single, he agreed to 
take him as a lodger. The sum which the latter 
first paid for board and lodging was only eight 
shillings a week, but Yates, considering this too 
little, insisted on the weekly payment being 
increased a shilling, to which Peel at first demurred, 
and a difference between the partners took place, 
which was eventually compromised by Peel paying 
an advance of a sixpence a week. William Yates' 
eldest child was a girl, named Ellen^ and she very 
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soon became an especial favourite with the young- 
lodger. On returning home from his hard day's 
work, he would take the little girl upon his knee, 
and say to her; ''Nellie, thou bonny little dear, 
wilt thou be my wife ? ' to which the child would 
readily answer ' Yes,' as any child would do. 
'Then I'll wait for thee, Nelly; I'll wed thee, 
and none else.' And Robert Peel did wait. As 
the girl grew in beauty towards womanhood, his 
determination to wait for her was strengthened ; 
and after the lapse of ten years — years of close 
application to business and rapidly increasing 
prosperity — Robert Peel married Bllen Yates when 
she had completed her seventeenth year. ' ' 

10. The success of the firm was great and 
rapid, beyond all previous precedent. Robert Peel 
was the soul of enterprise. He was equally bold 
and prudent, most prompt to adopt every real 
improvement, and sagacious and far-seeing in an 
eminent degree. At one time he had fifteen 
thousand persons in his employment, and he made 
a fortune of two million pounds sterling. He 
owed his baronetage to the zeal and liberality with 
which he supported the politics of George the 
Third and the Tory party. It was he who, during 
the French wars, gave the king a frigate, with all 
her guns and equipage complete. 
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11. Elected to Parliament in 1790, lie was a 
member of that body for thirty years. He was a 
most thorough and consistent Tory. He appears 
to have been the author of the sentiment, that, 
' ' A National Debt is a National Blessing^ ' ' at 
least he wrote a pamphlet entitled, " The National 
Debt Productive of National Prosperity. ' ' What 
wonder George the Third made him a baronet ! 

12. He died in 1830, soon after completing 
his eightieth year, leaving the greater part of his 
immense possessions to his eldest son, the great 
Sir Robert Peel. By James Parton. 



the battle of trenton. 

Note. 




At one period of 
the American Revo- 
lutionary JVar, it 
seemed as if the 
cause of the Colonies 
was lost. The 
British had taken 
New York, and 
Washington's little 
army had been forced 
back. The people 
and the army both 
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lost heart. Many of the soldiers deserted, and 
returned to tlieir homes. Washington felt that a 
victory was absolutely necessary to ' ' reanimate 
the spirit of the nation, decide waverers, recall 
absenters to arms, and set the embers of the 
Revolution once more in a blaze." With this 
object in view, he planned the capture of Trenton^ 
New Jersey^ which was then held by a body of 
Hessians^ German mercenaries of the British 
army. When his plans were thought out, he 
wrote thus to the Adjutant General of the army. 
" Christmas day at night, one hour before day, is 
the time.lixed for our attempt on Trenton. For 
Heaven'' s sake, keep this to yourself; as the dis- 
covery of it may prove fatal to us, — our numbers, 
sorry am I to say, being less than I had any con- 
ception of. But necessity, dire necessity, will, 
nay must, justify the attempt." 



1. On Christmas Kve, General Greene 
requested the family with whom he lodged to leave 
their house in his charge for the night. When 
the coast was clear, Washington and his principal 
officers came in to supper ; and, before they left 
the table, all their preparations were complete. 
Colonel Cadwalader — himself a Philadelphian — 
was to take the Philadelphian Associators, and a 
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brigade of New Englanders across the Delaware 
River in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and beat tip 
Von Donop 's cantonments at Bordentown . General 
Ewtng, with something under a thousand militia- 
men, was bidden to pass the river at Trenton 
Fe7-ry and station his troops on the southern bank 
of the Assunptnk Creek. Washington himself, 
meanwhile, purposed to traverse the stream at a 
higher point, and advance against Colonel RalVs 
position from the north-west quarter. His force 
consisted of twenty -four hundred Continental 
veterans under Greene and Sullivan, and no fewer 
than eighteen cannon. So large a mass of artillery- 
was a grievous incumbrance on this night march, 
undertaken with intent to surprise an enemy 
covered by a nearly impassable ri^-er ; but the 
future showed that the arrangement had been 
dictated by a just foresight. 

2. Bach of the seven brigades was to be 
furnished with two good guides. Kvery officer in 
the column was to set his watch by Washington's, 
and to fasten a piece of white paper conspicuously 
in his hat. Kvery man carried cooked provisions 
for three days ; a blanket to cover him if ever he 
found leisure to lie down ; a new flint screwed into 
the hammer of his piece, and forty 7'ounds of 
ammunition which, whatever might be the case 
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later on, were at all events to be dry wlien the 
expedition started. An express rider was des- 
patched to summon Dr. Shippen and his assistants 
from the hospital at Bethlehem, with orders to 
accompany the march, and be close at hand when 
the firing began. The pass- word for the ensuing 
•evening was ' ' Victory or Death ; ' ' and there was 
hardly a soldier in the ranks who did not under- 
stand why that phrase had been chosen. 

3. The weather was frightful. Intense cold 
set in on the twentieth of December; and the 
Delaware, from bank to bank, swam thick with 
frozen blocks, which were already piled into a 
mass lower down the river where the stream was 
affected by the tides. Ewing found himself unable 
to cross at Trenton Ferry. Cadwalader tried first 
above Bristol, and then below; but he encountered 
a solid field of ice, three hundred feet in breadth, 
between the open water and the Jersey shore ; and 
though, by dint of great exertions, he at length 
landed a part of his infantry, they came too late, 
and the event was decided without him. 

4. Washington's own difficulties were some- 
what less, and he had more perfect appliances 
wherewith to surmount them ; but the task which 
awaited him was rude enough. At two in the 
afternoon on Christmas day his little battalions 
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Stepped off from their quarters ; and laefore sunset 
the whole force was assembled on the , shore in 
front of McKenky 'j Ferry. Those who were behind 
time could easily trace the route which their com- 
rades had followed ; ' ' for the snow was tinged here 
and there with blood from the feet of the men who 
wore broken shoes." 

5. It had confidently been hoped that the 
troops would have been transported across the river 
by midnight, so that they might have the rest of the 
darkness for their march to Trenton, and be in a 
position for commencing an attack with the earliest 
gleam of dawn. But the Delaware ran high and 
strong ; the cold was sharp to the point of torture ; 
and about eleven o'clock a bewildering tempest of 
sleet and hail was hurled athwart the channel on a 
fierce, bitter wind. Huge jagged cakes of ice, 
troublesome from the first, were a more dangerous 
obstacle at each successive crossing. During nine 
mortal hours the Marblehead fishermen contended 
with the gale and the flood. Captain Blunt of 
Portsmouth saw the boat-loads off, timed the 
journeys to and fro, and instructed the steersmen 
as to the allowance which should be made for the 
force of the current. Colonel Knox shouted direc- 
tions to the troops in Stentorian accents, which 
were heard through the roaring of the storm, and 
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never left his station on tlie Pennsylvanian bank 
nntil he had assured himself that not an ammunition 
■cart or an artillery horse remained on the wrong 
side of the river. 

6. Even at that unnatural hour, and in those 
inclement surroundings, the Americans found a 
hearty welcome on the Jersey shore. The town- 
ship of Hopewell^ in that province, was one of the 
two districts which had suffered most cruelly from 
the devastations of the Hessians. A hint had got 
abroad that Washington was expected ; and all the 
able-bodied men turned out from their ransacked 
homes to meet him. They hauled up the great 
Dtirham boats through the shallow water; they 
helped to coax the horses, and turn the spokes of 
the cannon wheels down extemporized bridges 
which gave access from the vessels to the shore ; 
and every one of them either accompanied or pre- 
ceded the army to the field of action. Some 
were guides. Others went on ahead, secure from 
suspicion in their farming clothes, to spy out, and 
report upon, the amount of vigilance displayed 
by the outlying Hessian pickets. One, an old 
miller, — whom the Germans had imprisoned, but 
who escaped, costumed as a woodsman with an axe 
on his shoulder, after having been under the same 
roof as Colonel Rail (the British commander), 
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brought to Washington the very latest news from 
the interior of Trenton. 

7. As the storm increased, and as the night, 
with its priceless advantages for an assailant, 
•slipped away, the American commander sat, 
tranquil and silent, amid an anxious and despon- 
dent group of generals. It was not till four 
o' clock on the Thursday morning that the army 
was formed up for the march upon Trenton. 

8. The scene was cheerless, more especially 
for the younger privates, who were already very 
near the end of the small stock of vital energy 
which a long campaign had left them. Dead-beat 
and footsore, they slipped and stumbled amid the 
frozen slush, drenched through and thi-ough by 
the merciless hail. Their officers walked among 
them, teaching them, by precept and example, to 
cover the locks of their muskets in their blankets, 
or beneath their coat-skirts ; reminding them of 
worse times ; and promising them a fair and speedy 
chance to retrieve their past defeats. 

9. Half-way to Trenton a halt was called, 
and the soldiers took a hasty meal, while Washing- 
ton breakfasted in the saddle. When the orders 
were given to re-form janks, many were already 
asleep at the road-side, and could with difficulty be 
^ot once more upon their feet. The two divisions 
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pursued separate routes. Sullivan led three 
brigades along the lower road, nearest to the river ; 
and Greene, with four brigades, came by the 
Pennington highway. A detachment of artillery- 
men went with the advanced parties, carrying 
spikes and hammers to disable, and drag-ropes to- 
secure, the enemy's cannon. On both roads four 
. field-pieces travelled in front of the infantry, and 
the others followed at intervals, well forward in 
the line of march. Colonel Knox had brought all 
his guns for use, even at the risk of losing some 
few of them by capture. 

10. Washington rode along on his chestnut- 
sorrel charger, sunk in thought, but from time ta 
time calling to his men, "Press on; press on, 
boys." The first signs of daylight now began to- 
appear ; and all hope of surprising the Hessians in 
their beds was perforce abandoned. The boldest 
felt that they had better make the most of that 
sunrise, as they might never see another. No one 
was sanguine enough to anticipate, what was- 
indeed the case, that the hardest, and even the 
most perilous, section of their enterprise had. 
already been accomplished. 

11. The preliminary arrangements for the 
expedition, though made with all possible secrecy 
and circumspection, had been elaborate and 
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■compreliensive. Tliey embraced a large extent of 
country, and inevitably cballenged the observation 
•of hostile eyes. Colonel Rail had not been at 
pains to send spies into the American lines; 
but two deserters from the Continental army 
informed him that the Philadelphian militia were 
assembling, and that Washington's soldiers were 
employed in cooking enough rations for several 
■days. A Tory farmer from Pennsylvania brought 
word that Trenton would certainly be attacked at 
an early moment ; and on the twenty -fourth of 
December General Grant wrote from Brunswick 
that he had " got into a good line of intelligence," 
and had learned enough to assure himself that the 
Hessians ought at once to put themselves on their 
guard. German officers, who had very good reasons 
for avoiding the possible contingency of having 
the packages and bundles in their private waggons 
•overhauled by an American victor, suggested to 
Colonel Rail that the baggage might be transferred 
to a place of safety ; but he replied that whoever 
•could capture him, and his brigade, might take 
the baggage as well. If the rebels, he said, came 
.across the Delaware the best they could hope for 
was a good retreat. And so the Germans set 
themselves down to enjoy their Christmas ; with 
iindly thoughts, doubtless, of those whom they 
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tad left behind them in Franconia and Westphalia ; 
but with no pity or compunction for the cold 
hearths, and bare larders, of many a New Jersey 
family. 

12. About seven in the evening on Christmas 
day a noise of firing suddenly broke out on the 
north of the town, and all the three regiments 
were mustered for battle. It was little more than 
a false alarm. An American scouting party had 
surprised the outposts, and had wounded half-a- 
dozen Hessians without any loss to themselves. 
Rair came to the conclusion that this was the 
aggressive movement with reference to which 
General Grant had cautioned him. The troops 
were dismissed, and returned to their merry- 
making ; and he himself repaired as guest to a 
jovial supper, where he stopped over his cards and 
wine until the late winter morning had nearly 
come. 

13. In the course of that night, a Loyalist 
from across the river knocked at the door of the 
house where the festival was in progress, and asked 
to see Colonel Rail. Refused admittance, he wrote 
a few lines, and gave injunctions that they should 
at once be delivered to Rail, who slipped the 
note into his pocket unread. Not many hours 
afterwards when, as a dying man, he had been 
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■undressed for the last time, this scrap of paper was 
found in his clothes ; and he learned the nature 
of the neglected warning with resignation and 
contrition. 

14. On the evening of Christmas day, when 

the alarm had subsided, but before the brigade was 

dispersed to quarters. Major von D'echozv earnestl_y 

adjured his commanding officer to send out strong 

patrols along all the roads, and as far as the ferries ; 

but Rail answered that morning would be time 

enough. A half troop of English Light Dragoons 

had been attached to his command, and some of 

them were usually employed in reconnoitering the 

vicinity ; but on the twenty-sixth of December that 

precaution was omitted. Three infantry privates 

only went off to scout ; and, after walking a short 

distance into the country, they returned long before 

daybreak with the report that nothing was stirring. 

One company of the l^on Lossberg regiment was 

stationed on the Pennington road, a quarter of a 

mile outside Trenton ; and at nearly the same 

distance further on was the advance-post, which on 

this occasion was held by a score of men under 

Lieutenant Wiederhold. This young gentleman 

was a smart officer, especially when criticizing his 

superiors after things had happened ; but at the 

place, and the moment, of all others, he himself 
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was not suificiently alive to tlie danger. Chancing 
to step out of the house at a quarter to eight in the 
morning, he saw a number of men coming through 
the edge of the woods about two hundred yards 
away. They were General Greene's skirmishers; 
and the main column was close behind. 

15. The fight at once began, fast, furious, 
and unceasing from the earliest minute to the last. 
Before the oificers in charge of Rail's outposts had 
time to look about them, the Americans were thick 
in their front. Along both roads the tide of battle 
surged with extraordinary violence. The Hessian 
pickets on the Pennington highway were rolled up, 
and driven back into the town, a great deal the 
worse for the collision. Sullivan, in the quarter 
towards the river, without losing a man of his own, 
beat in a picket of fifty chasseurs. Hunters and 
gamekeepers from the German forests, they passed 
in Burope for dead shots at stags and poachers ; 
but they aimed badly when their target was a 
backwoodsman with the butt of a rifle at his 
shoulder. The tactical movements, on which 
success or failure depended, were conducted with 
rare precision and marvellous celerity. Bven if 
grass could have grown in such weather, there 
would have been no great crop of it that day 
beneath the feet of Washington's people. 
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16. Greene's two leadings brigades filed 
steadily and s^¥iftly past the northern entrance 
of Trenton, and formed np in a continuous line 
extending from the Princeton highway to the 
Assunpink Creek. His third brigade, which 
General Mercer commanded, turned off from the 
road by which they had hitherto travelled, got into 
touch with Sullivan, and assailed the western skirts 
of the village ; while Lord Stirling^ who hitherto 
had marched at the tail of the column, drew up his 
slender, but well-tried, battalions of southern 
infantry opposite the junction of the two principal 
streets, on the very spot which Von Donop had 
marked out as the site for the redoubt that never 
had been erected. 

17. The net had been drawn, almost without 
an interstice, around the devoted village before the 
garrison was arrayed for battle. Their brigade 
adjutant looked into Rail's chamber at six o'clock, 
and again at seven ; but on both occasions he found 
its occupant sleeping heavily. When the rattle of 
small arms arose outside the town, he a third time 
knocked loudly at the front door; and the Colonel, 
roused at last, flung on his uniform, and was 
instantaneously in the street. Fiery soldier that 
he always was, nothing e:' ^t the prospect of a 
fight would have drawn him out of his bed without 
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a grumble. He at once set his troops in such 
order as was permitted by the hurry, and by the 
fatal disadvantage of the restricted locality within 
which he was now reduced to manoeuvre. His own 
regiment fell in some distance down King Street, 
which was the western of the two thoroughfares ; 
and the Von Lossbergs mustered in Church Alley , 
at the back of the poplar trees, with orders to clear 
Qtieen Street of the rebels. Von Dechow drew up 
his battalion to the rearward, at a right angle with 
the rest of the brigade, and faced Sullivan in the 
southern quarter of the town. 

18. But the streets of Trenton, with round- 
shot already bounding along the causeways, were 
ill-suited for an assembling-ground. Colonel Knox 
had placed his guns in line as fast as they arrived 
at the cross-roads, and gave them the range him- 
self; and the Americans had pushed forward so 
briskly that Alexander Hamilton^ who marched 
with the reserve, and was therefore the last to 
unlimber, discharged shell with deadly effect into 
the leading company of the Von Lossberg regiment 
as it emerged from Church Alley. Of effective 
response on the other side, there was none whatever. 
For all the damage that they wrought, the German 
field-pieces might have remained in the arsenal at 
Cassel; since their fire was at once dominated by 
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the American gunners, who aimed as scrupulously 
and coolly as if they were shooting at a mark to 
win a prize for their battery. 

19. Meanwhile the town was filling up rapidly 
with American marksmen, who were busy and 
ef&cient in a theatre of action which exactly suited 
their favourite mode of warfare. The streets were 
bordered by handsome and commodious houses, 
standing in enclosed plots of ground, which in 
summer time were shaded by abundance of elm, 
black-oak, and hickory. The fences, dividing one 
property from another, were lined more thickly 
every minute by skirmishers, who pelted with 
musketry the groups of Hessians, huddled up 
behind the tenements for shelter from the grape-shot 
which scoured the street. The riflemen ensconced 
themselves under cover from the rain in cellars or 
in upper chambers ; wiped their prhning pans dry ; 
and took deliberate shots at every German uniform 
which showed itself round a corner. After no long 
while Stirling gave the word, and launched his 
infantry, at a run, down both roads towards the 
centre of the village. 

20. If German officers had so poor an opinion 
of generals and colonels who were tradesmen and 
mechanics, this was the time to prove it ; for Knox 
was a Boston bookseller ; Stirling had kept a shop ; 
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and Nathanael Greene, when it came to forging an 
anchor, could hold his own among any gang of 
hammermen in Rhode Island. The moment, 
however, was one when social disiinciions are apt 
to be in abeyance. 

2 1 . William Washington'' s Virginians charged 
for the guns in King Street. Their stalwart captain 
was shot through both his hands, and Lieutenant 
Monroe (afterwards President) had an artery cut 
by a ball. If surgical aid had not been promptly 
forthcoming, he might have died then and there ; 
and his doctrine, which in any case could hardly 
fail to have been invented, would have borne some 
different title. But the guns were taken. 

22. The streets were thick to suffocation 
with the smoke of gunpowder. The sleet came 
down more dense and blinding than ever. The 
narrow spaces resounded with the roar of cannon 
and musket, with shrieks and exclamations, with 
vehement cheering, and a great deal of swearing in 
two languages, words of command were thick in 
the air ; and some of the German officers exerted 
themselves bravely and strenuously, although they 
nowhere could induce their men to stand. Doors 
and windows on the ground-floor were beaten in 
and the dwellings used as fortresses by the 
American riflemen, or as asylums by Hessians who 
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soug-Tit refuge and concealment beneath Tory roofs. 
Colonel Knox, with all else that he had to occupy 
his attention, found time to bestow a compassionate 
thought upon the residents of Trenton and their 
hapless families. The scene, terrible to civilian 
householders, was too much for the nerves of a 
good man};- professional soldiers. Several hundreds 
of the garrison fled across the bridge over the 
Assunpink Creek, which was still open, and 
made their way safe to Bordentown. 

22). The Hessian Commander began to be 
aware that, unless he could extricate his brigade 
from the streets and by-ways of the town, it would 
soon be destroyed piecemeal. He had been at 
first dazed and mystified by the suddenness and 
multiplicity of the American attacks ; but he now 
recovered his presence of mmd, and saw his course 
plain before him. Having withdrawn the Rail 
and Von Lossberg regiments to the open ground 
east of the village, he ordered them to face about, 
and advance in extended line against what had 
now become the American position. Their ranks 
were reformed ; their colours were displayed con- 
spicuously in the centre of each battalion ; and the 
band struck up a tune. The moment had arrived 
for trying the efficacy of that assault with bayonet 
which was the gallant veteran's ideal of warfare. 
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It was all in vain. His own regiment would not 
face the rifles. The Von Lossbergs lost several 
ofiEcers and thirty men, without anywhere getting 
into thrusting distance of an enemy. Rail fell 
from his horse with two frightful wounds ; and his 
troops abandoned the fray, and retired to an apple- 
orchard on the eastern edge of the village. The 
surviving oflicers recognized that all was over. 
Their men would not go forward ; and the means 
for standing successfully on the defensive were 
altogether wanting. 

24. Knox hurried up his batteries from the 
point where they had been stationed at the 
commencement of the action, and cannonaded the 
Hessians, who shielded themselves as best they 
could, among the trees of the orchard. Greene 
had kept in reserve two entire bidgades, posted on 
his extreme left, in express view of some such 
contingency as now occurred ; and they moved 
forward in serried ranks, with loaded arms, eager 
to take their part in the victory. The Germans 
saw themselves threatened by a semi-circle of field- 
guns ; while a thousand fresh and untouched troops 
of the Continental were bearing down upon them 
within a distance of sixty paces. The American 
infantry forbore from shooting, and the artillery- 
fire ceased ; for both parties knew that the fight 
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was ended, and neither of them desired that the 
butchery should begin. The Hessian standards 
were lowered ; the muskets were grounded ; ' ' and 
the officers placed their hats on the points of their 
swords, and held them up in token <?/ submission."' 
Some few hundred yards away to the southward a 
regiment was helplessly recoiling from the conflict 
in quest of safety. Major Von Dechow, mortally 
hurt, had fallen into American hands ; and his 
senior captain attempted to escape with the 
remnant of his command, by the bridge over the 
Assunpink Creek. 

25. If the roads which led to the ferries had 
been properly patrolled by cavalry, the whole 
garrison, forewarned in time, might have made 
good their retreat across that bridge long before 
Washington had arrived within several miles of 
the town. It was now too late; for Sullivan, who 
never in his life made a finer figure than on that 
morning, had already secured the pass with 
infantry and cannon. Two field-pieces, which the 
Hessians dragged along with them, sank in the 
mud, and were abandoned to the advancing enemy. 
The march of the column was obstructed by a 
train of waggons, piled up with plunder, which 
had been brought thus far, but no farther, on the 
way to Germany ; and a throng of camp followers, 
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male and female, shrieking, and rushing to and 
fro as the shot flew about them, spread panic and 
disorder in the ranks. 

26. Under the cover of the thick underbrush 
that fringed the stream some captains and lieuten- 
ants, with a few hardy privates, endeavoured to 
discover a passage through the creek ; sounding the 
bottom, and wading up to their necks in the ice- 
cold water. The stoutest fellows swam away to 
freedom, but others were drowned ; and Sullivan's 
leading brigade, active in pursuit, was now almost 
within pistol-shot. The Germans were called 
upon to surrender at disn'-etion ; and, after a 
protracted parley they consented to obey. As the 
Hessian regiment threw down their firelocks, 
' ' the patriot troops tossed their hats in the air ; 
a great shout resounded through the village, and 
the battle of Trenton was closed." 

Abridged from "The American Revolution," 
By Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 



III. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1. Had it not rained on the night of the 17th 
of June, 1815, the future of Europe would have 
been changed. A few drops of water, more or 
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less, prostrated Napoleon. That Waterloo should 
be the end of Ausierlitz, Providence needed only a 
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little rain, and an unseasonable cloud crossing the 
-sky sufficed for the overthrow of a world. 

2. The battle of Waterloo — and this gave 
Blilcher time to come up— could not be commenced 
before 11 : 30 o'clock. Why? Because the ground 
was soft. It was necessary to wait for it to acquire 
some little firmness so that the artillery could 
manoeuvre. 

3. Xapoleon was an artillery officer and he 
never forgot it. The foundation of this prodigious 
■captain was the man, who, in his report to the 
■directory iipon Aboukir^ said, "Such of our balls 
killed six men." All his plans of battle were 
made for projectiles. To converge the artillery 
upon a given point was his key of victory. He 
treated the strategy of the hostile general as a 
•citadel and battered it to a breach. He over- 
whelmed the weak point with grape ; he joined 
and resolved battles with cannon. There was 
marksmanship in his genius. To destroy squares, 
to pulverize regiments, to break lines, to crush 
and disperse masses, all this was for him, to 
strike, strike, strike incessantly, and he intrusted 
this duty to the cannon ball. A formidable 
method, which, joined to genius, made this 
sombre athlete of the piigilism of war invincible 
for fifteen years. 
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4. On the 18th of June, 1815, he counted on 
his artillery the more because he had the advantage 
in numbers. Wellington had only 159 guns; 
IsTapoleon had 240. 

5 . Had the ground been dry and the artillery 
able to move, the action would have commenced at 
six o'clock in the morning. The battle would 
have been won and finished at two o'clock, three 
hours before the Prussians, under Bliicher, turned 
ihe scale of fortune. 

6. How much fault is there on the part of 
JMapoleon in the loss of this battle? Is the ship- 
wreck to be imputed to the pilot ? Was the evident 
physical decline of Napoleon accompanied by a 
corresponding mental decline / 

7. We think not. 

8. His plan of battle, all confess, was a 
masterpiece. To march straight to the centre of 
the allied line, pierce the enemy, cut them in 
two, push the British half iipon Hal and the 
Prussian half upon Tongres, make of Wellington 
and Bliicher two fragments, carry Mont St. Jean, 
seize Brussels., throw the German into the Rhine 
and the Englishman into the sea. All this, for 
Napoleon, was in this battle. What would follow 
anybody can see. 
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9. They were 3,500. They formed a line 
of half a mile. They were gigantic men on colossal 
horses. There were twenty-six squadrons, and 
they had behind them, as a support, the division 
Lefebore, the 106 gendarmes d^elite, the chasseurs 
of the guard, 1,197 men, and the lancers of the 
guard, 880 lances. They wore casques without 
plumes, and cuirasses of wrought iron, with horse- 
pistols in their holsters and long sabre-swords. 

10. In the morning they had been the 
admiration of the whole army, when, at 9 o'clock, 
with trumpets sounding, they came, in heavy 
columns, one of their batteries on their flank, the 
other at their centre, and deployed in two ranks, 
and took their position of battle in this powerful 
second line, so wisely made up by Napoleon, 
which, having at its extreme left the cuirassiers 
of Kellermann and at its extreme right the 
cuirassiers of Milhaud, had so to speak, two wings 
of iron. 

11. Aide-de-camp Bei-nard brought them 
the Emperor's order. Ney drew his sword and 
placed himself at their head. The enormous 
squadrons began to move. 

12. Then was seen a fearful sight. 

13. All this cavalry, with sabres drawn, 
banners waving and trumpets sounding, formed 
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in column by divisions, descended with an even 
movement and as one man, the hill of La Belle- 
Alliance^ sank into the formidable depth where so 
many men had already fallen, disappeared in the 
smoke, then rising from this valley of shadow, 
reappeared on the other side, still compact and 
serried, mounting at full trot, through a cloud of 
grape emptying itself upon them, the frightful 
acclivity of mud of the plateau of Mont St. Jean. 
They rose, serious, menacing, imperturbable; in 
the intervals of the musketry and artillery could 
be heard the sound of this colossal tramp. Being 
in two divisions, they formed two columns. Prom 
a distance they would be taken for two immense 
serpents of steel stretching themselves towards the 
crest of the plateau. 

14. Nothing like it had been seen since the 
taking of the grand redoubt at La Moscowa by the 
heavy cavalry ; Mural was not there, but Ney was 
there. It seemed as if this mass had become a 
monster, and had but a single mind. They could 
be seen through the thick smoke as it was broken 
here and there. It was one pell-mell of casques, 
cries, sabres, a furious bounding of horses among 
the cannon, and the flourish of trumpets, a terrible 
and disciplined tumult; over all the cuirasses, like 
the scales of a hydra. 
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15. An odd numerical coincidence, twenty- 
six battalions were to receive these twenty -six 
squadrons. Behind the crest of the plateau, under 
the cover of the masked battery, the English 
infantry, formed in thirteen sqttares, two battalions 
to a square, and upon two lines — seven on the 
first and six on the second — with musket to the 
shoulder, and eye upon their sights, waiting calm, 
silent, and immovable. They could not see the 
cuirassiers, and the cuirassiers could not see them. 
They listened to the rising of this tide of men. 
They heard the increasing sound of 3,000 horses, 
the alternate and measured striking of their hoofs 
at full trot, the rattling of the cuirasses, the 
clicking of the sabres, and a sort of fierce roar of 
the coming host. There was a moment of fearful 
silence, then, suddenly, a long line of raised arms 
brandishing sabres appeared above the crest, with 
casques, trumpets and standards, and 3,000 faces 
wifh gray mustaches, crying: "FzW VEmperem- !''"' 
All this cavalry debouched on the plateau, and it 
was like the beginning of an earthquake. 

16. All at once, at the left of the English 
and on our right, the head of the column of 
cuirassiers reared with a frightful clamour. Ar- 
rived at the culminating point of the crest, un- 
manageable, full of fury, and bent upon the 
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extermination of the squares and cannons, the 
cuirassiers saw between themselves and the 
English a ditch, a grave. It was the sunken 
road of Ohaut. 

17. It was a frightful moment. There was 
the ravine, unlooked for, yawning at the very feet 
of the horses, two fathoms deep between its double 
slope. The second rank pushed in the first, the 
third pushed in the second ; the horses reared, 
threw themselves over, fell upon their backs, and 
struggled with their feet in the air, piling up and 
overturning their riders ; no power to retreat ; 
the whole column was nothing but a projectile. 
The force acquired to crush the English crushed 
the French. The inexorable ravine could not 
yield until it was filled ; riders and horses rolled in 
together pell-mell, grinding each other, making 
common flesh in this dreadful gulf, and when this 
grave was full of living men the rest marched over 
them and passed on. Almost a third of Dubois'' 
brigade sank into the abyss. 

18. Here the loss of the battle began. 

19. Napoleon, before ordering this charge of 
Milhaud's cuirassiers, had examined the ground, 
but could not see this hollow road, which did not 
even make a wrinkle on the surface of the plateau. 
Warned, however, and put on his guard by the 
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little white chapel which marks its junction with 
the Nivelles road, he had, probably, on the con- 
tingency of an obstacle, put a question to the 
guide. The guide had answered no. It may 
almost be said that from this shake of a peasant's 
head came the catastrophe of Napoleon. 

20. Still other fatalities must arise. 

21. Was it possible that Napoleon should 
win this battle ? We answer — no ! Why ? Be- 
cause of Wellington ? Because of Blucher ? No ! 
Because of God. 

22 . For Bonaparte to be conqueror at Waterloo 
was not in the law of the nineteenth century. 
Another series of facts were preparing in which 
Napoleon had no place. The ill-will of events had 
long been announced. 

23 . It was time that this vast man should fall. 

24. The excessive weight of this man in 
human destiny disturbed the equilibrium. This 
individual counted of himself alone more than the 
universe besides. The moment had come for 
incorruptible supreme equity to look to it. Probably 
the principles and elements upon which regular 
gravitations in the moral order as well as in the 
material depend, began to murmur. Reeking 
blood, overcrowded cemeteries, weeping mothers — 
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these are formidable pleaders. When the earth is 
suffering from a surcharge there are mysterious 
moanings from the deeps which the heavens hear. 

25. Napoleon had been impeached before the 
Infinite^ and his fall decreed. 

26. He vexed God. 

27. Waterloo is not a battle ; it is the change 
of front of the universe. 

28. At the same time with the ravine, the 
artillery was unmasked. 

29. Sixty cannons and the thirteen squares 
thundered and flashed into the cuirassiers. The 
brave General Delord gave the military salute 
to the English battery. 

30. All the English flying artillery took 
position in the squares at a gallop. The cuirassiers 
had not even time to breathe. The disaster of the 
sunken road had decimated, but not discouraged 
them. They were men who, diminished in number, 
grew greater in heart. 

31. Wathier''s column alone had suffered 
from the disaster; Delord's, which Ney had sent 
obliquely to the left, as if he had a presentiment 
of the snare, arrived entire. 

32. The cuirassiers hurled themselves upon 
the English squares. 
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33. At full gallop, with free rein, their sabres 
in their teeth and their pistols in their hands, the 
attack began. 

34. There are moments in battle when the 
soul hardens a man even to changing the soldier 
into a statue, and all this flesh becomes granite. 
The English battalions, desperately assailed, did 
not yield an inch. 

35. Then it was frightful. 

36. All sides of the English squares were 
attacked at once. A whirlwind of frenzy enveloped 
them. This frigid infantry remained impassible. 
The first rank, with knee on the ground, received 
the cuirassiers on their bayonets, the second shot 
them down; behind the second rank, the cannoneers 
loaded their guns, the front of the square opened, 
made way for an eruption of grape and closed again. 
The cuirassiers answered by rushing upon them 
with crushing force. Their great horses reared, 
trampled upon the ranks, leaped over the bayonets 
and fell, gigantic in the midst of these four living 
walls.' The balls made gaps in the ranks of the 
cuirassiers, the cuirassiers made breaches in the 
squares. Files of men disappeared, ground down 
beneath the horses' feet. Bayonets were buried in 
the bellies of these centaurs. Hence a monstrosity 
of wounds never, perhaps, seen elsewhere. The 
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squares, consumed by this furious cavalry, closed 
up without wavering. Inexhaustible in grape, they 
kept up an explosion in the midst of their assailants. 
It was a monstrous sight. These squares were 
battalions no longer, they were craters ; these 
cuirassiers were cavalry no longer, they were a 
tempest. Bach square was a volcano attacked 
by a thunder cloud ; the lava fought with the 
lightning. 

Til . The square on the extreme right, the 
most exposed of all, being in the open field, was 
almost annihilated at the first shock. It was 
formed of the 75th regiment of Highlanders. The 
piper in the centre, while the work of extermination 
was going on, profoundly oblivious of all about 
him, seated upon a drum, his bagpipe under his 
arm, was playing his mountain airs. These 
Scotchmen died thinking of Ben Lothian^ as the 
Greeks died remembering Argos. The sabre of a 
cuirassier, striking down the pibroch and the arm 
which bore it, caused the strain to cease by killing 
the player. 

3 8 . The cuirassiers , relatively few in number, 
lessened by the catastrophe of the ravine, had to 
contend with almost the whole of the English 
army ; but they multiplied themselves ; each 
man became equal to ten. Nevertheless, some 
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Hanoverian battalions fell back. Wellington saw 
it and remembered his cavalry. Had Napoleon, at 
that very moment, remembered his infantry, he 
would have won the battle. This forgetfulness 
was his great, fatal blunder. 

39. Suddenly the assailing cuirassiers per- 
ceived that they were assailed. The Knglish 
cavalry was upon their back. Before them the 
squares, behind them Somerset ; Somerset with 
1,400 dragoon guards. The cuirassiers, attacked 
front, flank and rear, by infantry and cavalry, were 
compelled to face in all directions. What was that 
to them? They were a whirlwind. Their valour 
became unspeakable. 

40. With such Frenchmen only such English- 
men could cope. 

41. It was no longer a conflict; it was a 
darkness, a fury, a giddy vortex of souls and 
courage, a hurricane of sword-flashes. In an 
instant the 1,400 horse guards were but 800. 
Fuller^ their Lieutenant-colonel, fell dead. Ney 
rushed up with the lancers and chasseurs. The 
plateau of Mont St. Jean was taken, retaken, and 
taken again. The cuirassiers left the cavalry tO' 
return to the infantry, or, more correctly, all this 
terrible multitude wrestled with each other without 
letting go their hold. The squares still held. 
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There were twelve assaults. Ney had four horses 
killed under him. Half of the cuirassiers lay on 
the plateau. This struggle lasted two hours. 

42. The Bnglish army was terribly shaken. 
There is no doubt, if they had not been crippled in 
their first shock by the disaster of the sunken 
road, the cuirassiers would have overwhelmed the 
centre and decided the victory. This wonderful 
■cavalry astounded Clinton. Wellington, though 
three-fourths conquered, was struck with heroic 
admiration. He said, in a low voice, "Splendid! " 

43 . The cuirassiers annihilated seven squares 
out of thirteen, took or spiked sixty pieces of 
cannon, and took from the English regiments six 
colours, which three cuirassiers and three chasseurs 
of the guard carried to the Emperor before the 
farm of La Belle- Alliance. 

44. The situation of Wellington was growing 
worse. This strange battle was like duel between 
two wounded infuriates who, while yet fighting 
and resisting, lose all their blood. Which of the 
two shall fall first ? 

45. The struggle of the plateau continued. 

46. Wellington felt that he was giving way. 
The crisis was upon him. 

47. The cuirassiers had not succeeded, in 
this sense, that the centre was not broken. All 
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holding the plateau, nobody held it ; and, in fact, 
it remained for the most part with the English. 
Wellington held the village and the crowning 
plain ; Ney held only the crest and the slope. On 
both sides they seemed rooted in this funeral soil. 

48. But the enfeeblement of the English 
appeared irremediable. Kempt, on the left wing, 
called for reinforcements. "Impossible," an- 
swered Wellington, "we must die on the spot 
we now occupy. ' ' Almost at the same moment — 
singular coincidence, which depicts the exhaustion 
of both armies, — Ney sent to Napoleon for infantry, 
and Napoleon exclaimed : ' ' Infantry ! where does 
he expect me to take them ? Does he expect me 
to make them ? ' ' 

49. However, the English army was farthest 
gone. The furious onslaughts of these great 
squadrons, with iron cuirasses and steel breast- 
plates, had ground up the infantry. A few men 
about a flag marked the place of a regiment ; 
battalions were now commanded by captains or 
lieutenants. Wellington's cavalry was exhausted. 
A number of batteries lay dismounted. The 
Iron-Duke remained calm, but his lips were pale. 
The Austrian commissary, the Spanish commis- 
sary, present at the battle in the English staff, 
thought the Duke was beyond hope. At 5 o'clock 
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Wellington drew out his watcli, and was heard to 
murmur these sombre words, " Bliicher or night." 

50. It was about this time that a distant line 
of bayonets glistened on the heights beyond 
Frischemont. It was the Prussian army under 
Bliicher. 

51. Here is the turning point in this colossal 

drama. 

Abridged From Victor Hugo's 

"Les Miserables." 



IV. THE CAMERA, 

1 . Have yon 
ever heard of the 
magical box which 
can be carried in the 
pocket, and which 
has an eye that not 
only sees, but carries 
away a picture of 
what it sees? This- 
magical box is not 
one of the marvels of the ''''Arabian Nights;'''' it is- 
one of the real marvels of modern science. We 
call it the camera. 
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2. It would take long to tell all the benefits 
whicli the camera bestows on us. We owe to it 
most of the pictures in our books and magazines, 
the portraits of our friends, pictures of famous 
places, views of things which our own eyes have 
seen, and views of things which no human eye 
will ever see. It is a wonderful window, from 
which we can look out on every comer of the 
world. 

3. The camera is really a mechanical eye. 
The box is like the hollow globe which we call our 
eye-ball. Its glass lens is like the opening in the 
front of our eye. To understand how a camera 
takes a photograph , we should understand how we 
see with our eye. Let us turn our eyes towards 
an object. If no light is falling on it, of course 
we cannot see it at all. If light is falling on it, 
rays of this light are reflected from it ; they enter 
the pupil of the eye, and paint a tiny inverted 
picture of the object on a dark screen at the back 
•of the eyeball. 

4. This screen is alive and tingling with 
nerves. These nerves feel the light that falls on 
them, and catch every detail of form and colour 
and light and shade in the picture : this feeling, 
■carried by the nerves to the brain, is what we call 
seeing. But now we turn our eyes, and a new 
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picture falls on the screen. The old picture is 
gone, and only the memory of it remains. 

5. So it was with the camera in former days. 
Men could see the lovely little picture thrown on 
the glass screen at the back of the box, btit it was 
long befpre they found out how to fix that picture. 
Then they found a way of making the screen 




sensitive to light, so that the rays of light which 
formed the picture should leave traces of themselves 
on the screen. We cannot make them paint the 
colours of the picture, however, but only the form 
of it with its light and shade. 

6. Let us see how these light pictures are 
made for us by the camera. We must first have a 
sensitive plate to receive the picture. This is 
made of glass or some other transparent substance,, 
coated with a preparation of silver. Perhaps you 
have seen a white substance called caustic, which 
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is often used to burn warts off the skin. When 
this is rubbed on the wart, the light soon turns it 
black. The silver on our sensitive plate is affected 
by light in somewhat the same way. 

7. Our plate is carefully covered up from the 
light until it is put into the camera, the lens of 
which has been already closed with a shutter. 
When we are ready to ^'' take " the photography or 
' ' expose ' ' the plate we open the shutter and allow 
the light from the object before the camera to shine 
through the lens upon the sensitive plate. 

8. We now take the exposed plate into a 
''''dark riS'f;/?, " where there is only a faint red 
light, too faint to affect the silver on our plate. 
There we wash the plate in certain chemicals, 
which slowly change the appearance of its white 
surface till the picture is ' ' developed. ' ' By that 
time parts of the plate have turned black, parts of 
it gray, by the action of the light upon the silver. 
Then the silver not affected by the light is washed 
away; and the plate is ^''fixed,^'' so that light will 
have no effect upon it. Now we may take the 
picture out of the dark room and examine it. 

9. Here, we see, the plate is coated with a 
thick, black film : this is where a strong light fell 
upon the plate in the camera. There, again, is a 
thin, almost transparent part : that is where there 
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was a deep shadow in the picture, and little light 
fell upon the plate. If we lay the glass on a white 
paper, all the lights of the picture are seen to be 
black, and all the shadows white. This kind of 
picture is called a ' ' negative. ' ' 

10. From this negative it is easy to make a 
''''positive.'''' We can buy paper which is coated 
with a silver preparation like that used on the 
plate. We put a piece of it behind our negative, 
'' printing -frame'''' which keeps paper and 



m a 



plate close together, and then we expose this to 
the light. 

11. Now let us take out the paper and look 
at it. The light has come strongly through the 
clear parts of the negative, and has made the paper 
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behind them almost black ; this gives us the 
shadows of our picture dark, as they ought to be. 
The thick parts of the negative, again, have kept 
back the light from the paper, and left it white. 
The white parts give us the lights of the picture 
as they ought to be. The whole picture is seen 
on the paper as it was on the glass, but now the 
lights and shadows are in their proper places ; our 
picture is not a " negative " but a " positive." 

12. We may make as many similar ''''prints'''' 
as we wish from the same negative. We must be 
careful to keep them away from strong light until 
they have been soaked in chemicals to remove the 
unused silver, and to "fix" the picture. After 
that has been done, the light will not spoil them. 
The last thing is to dry the prints and paste them 
on stiff ''''mounts'''' of card-board. Then at last 
we have finished photographs. 

13. The photographic camera has done much 
to help tis m the study of nature. It sees for us 
many things which are invisible to our human 
eyes. It will picture the shape of drops of falling 
water and trace the form of a flash of lightning, 
or it will watch the heavens through a telescope 
for hours together. 

14. Every one knows the use of the camerat 
for taking ''''snapshots'''' of moving objects; the 
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time during which a plate is exposed is so short 
that there is almost no change of position during 
that time. A man running is shown, perhaps, as 
if he were standing on one leg, or about to tumble 
on his face. Such a subject as a horse leaping or 
a bird flying comes out clearly, and we see the 
■exact position of the animal at the time the picture 
was taken. The human eye, far slower than the 
camera, cannot catch more than a vague general 
picture of such movements. 

15. A very pretty use is made of snapshot 
photographs in the ' ' living pictures ' ' of the 
biograph or cinematograph, which are now so often 
seen at evening entertainments. A special kind 
■of camera is used, which takes about thirty snap- 
shots each second, htindreds of tiny negatives 
being made on a long strip of sensitive film. 
' ' Positives ' ' of these pictures are then made on a 
similar strip, and this is placed so as to pass 
rapidly in front of a magic-lantern. 

16. As each picture passes in front of the 
lantern lens, a beam of light flashes through it, 
throwing its shadow for a moment upon the large 
screen. These shadow pictures are flashed upon 
the screen so rapidly after each other that our eyes 
cannot detect the dark intervals between them and 
they look to us like one picture. But while the 
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scene is nearly the same in all the pictures, the 
position of the figures is slightly different in each. 
Hence the picture on the screen seems to change 
gradually, the figures in it moving about like the 
real figures in front of the camera when the 
snapshots were taken. 

17. The camera is of use also in seeing 
things for which a long steady gaze is necessary. 
It is of the greatest value to the astronomer. His 
telescope has already told him much about the 
starry sky and its wonders ; but to make the best 
use of the telescope the eye of the camera is 
needed. 

18. In order to trace a picture on the sensitive 
plate of the camera, either the light must be very 
bright, or it must be allowed to act for a long 
time. When the light is strong, we can take a 
photograph in a fraction of a second ; when the 
light is dim, we can make up for its weakness by 
giving a long exposure. The eye of the camera 
sees as well by dim light as by strong light, if we 
give it time enough. 

19. This is just the kind of eye that is needed 
for stargazing. Our eye is easily fatigued, and 
after a time the longer we look the less we are 
able to see. Unless we can make out a faint star 
in a short time, we may as well give up looking 
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for it. Not so with the camera. If half an hour's 
exposure leaves no trace of the object on the 
sensitive plate, we can give an exposure of an 
hour, two hours, or as many hours as are necessary. 
The camera, attached to the telescope, will keep 
watch for us with open eye all through a long 
winter night. 

20. Not only are faint stars and other objects 
made clear by a long exposure, but stars are shown 
on the plate which are too dim for any human eye 
to see, even through the most powerful telescope 
we can build. Rays of light which are too weak 
to make any impression on the nerve-screen of our 
eye, will yet imprint themselves on the plate of 
the camera ; if that be sufficiently sensitive, and if 
time enough be given for the rays to act. 

21. Men have spent 
many weary hours in 
mapping out the heavens, 
and measuring the dis- 
tance between one star 
and another. This work 
the camera now performs 
for us. Its gaze is not 
turned to one star at a 
time, as ours must be ; all the stars in the field of 
its vision are shown as in a map, in their exact 
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positions. These are only a few of the ways in 

which the camera has aided us in our search for 

knowledge. 

Royal Prince Readers. 



V. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Part I. 
industrial inventions. 

1. No other period in the history of the 
human race has seen such profound and rapid 
transformations in the material conditions of life as 
have taken place in Europe during the nineteenth 
century. The practical arts, which had been 
merely improved since old times by slow changes 
in points of detail, have been so completely 
revolutionized that the distance is much greater 
between the industrial processes of the eighteenth 
century and those of the present day than between 
those of the eighteenth century and the ancient 
arts, even those of Egypt. 

2. The revolution is the result of technical 
inventions made partly by experiment, partly by 
methodical application of the theoretical sciences. 
Many of these inventions date back to the last 
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third of the eighteenth century ; but their practical 
effect was not felt by the masses in Kurope before 
the end of the wars of Napoleon. The transforma- 
tion of industrial life did not really begin until 
after 1814. It is the greatest modern event, an 
international event, for the inventions have been 
made by scholars and inventors of all nations, 
united in so close an international collaboration 
that it is not always possible to determine which 
country took the initiative in each ; and they 
have passed from one nation to another, gaining 
imperceptibly from each. 

3. We are already so accustomed to the new 
conditions of material life that we can hardly 
realize the Europe of 1814, so near to us in space 
of time and so far from us in conditions of life. It 
is therefore well worth our while to recall the 
principal inventions which in three-quarters of a 
century have placed such a distance between our 
ancestors and us. I shall not try to give their 
history ; almost all of them have been accomplished 
at different times by a series of fumbles and 
successive improvements, which would make it 
difficult to classify them in chronological order. 
It is enough here to enumerate them and group 
them according to the knowledge of which they 
are the application. 
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4. The mechanical inventions, almost all 
made in England in the eighteenth century, were 
at first hand machines, machines for spinning 
cotton, for spinning wool, for carding wool, for 
weaving cotton, for weaving wool, for making 
stockings. Between 1790 and 1815 the English 
used water power for driving their spinning and 
weaving machines. Steam was not used until 
later. Agricultural machinery and machinery for 
the manufacture of paper were slow in coming 
into iise. Invention has revolutionized modes of 
communication by macadamized roads (1820) and 
graded tracks — which have replaced the costly and 
uncomfortable stone roads, with their direct lines 
and steep grades ; also by suspension h-idges^ 
viaducts, and railroad tunnels. 

5. Machinery, by transforming the extractive 
industries, has procured in enormous quantities " 
the materials necessary to other industries — coal, 
metals, and petroleum. The manufacture of 
metals, transformed by the use of coal, the building 
of great furnaces and steam hammers, has furnished 
iron, brass, and steel, which are the primary 
materials in the manufacture of the instruments 
of modern industry; tools, arms, rails, machines, 
frame-works, and bridges. 
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6. The gold and silver mines have been 
doubled in production by the use of new machinery 
and chemical processes. 

7. The study of physics has furnished the two 
most characteristic forces of modern civilization, 
steam and electricity. Steam has been put to 
three great uses ; first, the stationary steam-engine, 
used first in the mines, which now replaces animal 
and natural forces in all the great industries, 
spinning and weaving, and even in agriculture for 
threshing and reaping ; secondly, the steamship, 
which has quickened transportation by water ; and, 
thirdly, the locomotive and the railroad, which 
have increased in vast proportion the power and 
speed of transportation by land. Electricity is 
more recent, but has already given us the electric 
telegraph, both land lines and submarine cables, 
the telephone, electric lighting, electric street cars, 
the galvanic battery, and the phonograph. 

8. Chemistry has given us the greater 
number of secondary inventions ; chemical phos- 
phorus matches in place of the steel, which was 
slow and hard to handle; chemical fertilizers, 
which have revolutionized agriculture ; beet-sugar ; 
illuminating gas, till recently the great means 
of lighting public places; colours extracted from 
coal, benzine, and creosote ; photography and 
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heliogravure ; new explosive materials ; chemical 
medicines ; chlorine for bleaching and extracts 
for tanning ; preserved foods, the extraction of 
aluminum, production of paper from wood pulp, 
etc. 

9. The biological sciences have made less 
progress, but they have given us, in particular, 
anaesthetics, which facilitate surgery, and anti- 
septics, which have transformed the practice of 
medicine. We must not forget the improvement 
in grain-raising and cattle-breeding, resulting from 
methodical experiments connected with the modem 
sciences. 

10. This summary review of the principal 
inventions is enough to recall the mighty changes 
that have taken place in our life. My object is 
merely to show how this material transformation 
has affected European politics, directly by changing^ 
the practical conditions of government, indirectly 
by transforming the composition of society. 

Part II. 

NEW MEANS OF DESTRUCTION. 

1. Until the middle of the century the world 
was still using the old explosive substances of the 
end of the Middle Age. The armies of 1814 had 
still only powder and guns with the flint-lock; 
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cannon had been somewliat improved, but were 
still loaded from the muzzle. They were short- 
range arms which were slow to load and inaccurate 
in fire. Their chief advantage was their moral 
effect ; they did not hinder a disciplined troop from 
keeping themselves in a firm mass, coming up 
close to the enemy, and making use of the bayonet. 
In order to join a revolt at this time one needed 
only a fowling-piece, powder, and balls; the 
difference in armament was hardly perceptible 
between soldier and insurgent, and in a street fight 
the insurgent, being in shelter, even had the 
advantage. 

2. The new explosive substances have given 
the governments a destructive force which has 
changed the art of repression. The first was 
fulminate of mercury^ which led to the invention 
oi percussion caps. In 1847 came the much more 
important discovery of the explosive property of 
nitric compositions, primarily nitroglycerine, which, 
mingled with inert matter, became, in 1864, 
dynamite. The new shattering explosive, furnished 
by the nitric compositions, which are exploded by 
an instantaneous chemical combination, have a 
destructive force greatly superior to powder, whose 
explosion produced by heat, is much slower. 
Mine-powder was replaced by dynamite, not only 
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for submarine mines and torpedoes, but also in 
tbe work of blasting for the construction of 
roads. Gun-powder, wbich is still used, bas been 
replaced for guns by tbe new smokeless powders, 
invented in 1870, in all tbe different countries 
independently; for artillery it has been replaced 
by compositions of nitric or picric acid, melinite, 
roburite, etc. 

3. At tbe same time a revolution was 
introduced in tbe construction of arms. Guns 
were invented with central percussion and a 
prepared cartridge loaded at the breech. This has 
greatly increased the rapidity and slightly increased 
the accuracy of the shot. The first application of 
it was to the needle-gun adopted for the Prussian 
infantry as early as 1847, but only slowly imitated 
in the other countries. France clung to the 
muzzle-loader. It was only after the Prussian 
victories of 1866, that the breech-loader became, 
under various forms (Chassepot, Mauser, Martini), 
the weapon of all Europe. A parallel evolution 
in artillery produced breech-loading cannon (the 
English Armstrong gun in 1854), perfected in 
Germaiiy {Krupp), and later steel cannon and 
howitzers, throwing shells by use of melinite. 
This revolution in arms was traceable to chemical 
discoveries. Smokeless powder,' by increasing the 
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explosive power, makes possible a lighter gun, a 
smaller ball, and a longer range. This was shown 
in the weapon improperly called the "Lebel gun." 

4. All these new instruments of destruction, 
so much more efficacious than the old ones, have 
transformed the conditions of warfare. The old 
fortified cities, incapable now of resistance, have 
lost their military role as defenders of the frontier. 
Nothing is of value now but entrenched camps, 
centres of supplies defended by a circle of detached 
forts. The use of great masses of soldiers, 
rendered impossible by quick-firing guns and 
shells, has given place to the manoeuvre of isolated 
sharpshooters, who shelter themselves behind such 
cover as the field of action affords. 

5. There has as yet been no experience to 
show the effect of this revolution in the art of war ; 
military men themselves cannot imagine what a 
war would be between two great European powers. 
But the idea of it is so frightful that it is enough 
to keep every government from taking the respon- 
sibility of it. The progress of the art of war has 
made war so hideous that no one dares to bring it 
on. The chemistry of explosives has worked in 
favour of peace. 

6. In domestic policy the new arms have 
assured to the governments an irresistible force. 
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No insurrection can be improvised now with chance 
weapons or by plundering the gun shops. A battle 
is impossible between sporting guns and military 
guns; no barricade can resist the new cannon. It 
is surely not a mere coincidence that revolutions 
and insurrections, so frequent in Europe until 
1848, should have entirely ceased since the trans- 
formation of arms. A German socialist, Bebel^ 
gave this explanation in 1890: "I have already 
told what the result of a revolution would be, 
carried on by 200,000 men at most, in this epoch 
of repeating guns and Maxim cannon ; we should 
be miserably shot down like sparrows." 

7. There is no longer any way to overturn 
a legal government, not even to defend a con- 
stitution against the executive power. The civil 
population has lost its only effective means of 
resistance to abuse of power by the government. 

8. The art of revolutionary attempts has also 
been transformed by explosives. The old-fashioned 
' ' infernal machine^ ' ' such as that used against 
Louis Philippe^ has been replaced by dynamite 
bombs {Tsar Alexander in 1881). These terrifying 
methods have given isolated individuals a means 
of forcing public attention and taking on the 
appearance of a party ; they have not added to 
the real power of the revolutionary parties, and 
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have probably lessened their chances of success. 
Popular indignation is excited by their destructive 
explosions, and in the troubled mind of the 
public all the revolutionary parties are held jointly 
responsible. 

Part III. 

NEW METHODS OF COMMUNICATION. 

1. The revolution in methods of communica- 
tion has transformed political life by three direct 
means ; the telegraph, railroads, and newspapers. 

2. One of the political dijEculties in govern- 
ment had always lain in the slowness of com- 
munication ; to issue an order from the central 
authority^ to receive a report from local agents^ the 
old means of transportation, courier or ship, were 
so slow that often an order did not arrive in time 
to be carried out. This weakened the influence of 
the central authority or even made it powerless ; 
an ill-defined power had to be entrusted to the 
local agents, and even the diplomatic agents in 
distant countries had to be practically left to their 
own discretion. All hope of receiving information 
from these agents in season to exercise any control 
over them had to be given up. 

3 . Aerial telegraphy^ as invented by Chappe, 
was regarded as a great advance, but it could 
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transmit only a few messages and only on a clear 
day. Electrical telegraphy^ established after 1850, 
enabled governments to keep themselves informed 
and to take instantaneous action at any distance. 
The effect was quickly felt in diplomacy, where 
the government, informed of the smallest episodes, 
assumed the management of all affairs, and reduced 
its agents to mere instruments of transmission. 
In domestic affairs the telegraph has greatly 
quickened the relations between government and 
agent although there still exist in administration 
many survivals of the period before telegraphy was 
introduced, in the form of writings which have 
now become useless but which the governments 
have forgotten to suppress. The telegraph, by 
strengthening the action of the central power, has 
increased centralization. 

4. Railroads ]iave revolutionized the postal 
, system, an institution of long standing, but ham- 
pered by difhculty in transmission ; it has now at 
its disposal a means of transportation which allows 
indefinite increase in the volume of mail-matter 
and a wonderful decrease in the cost of postage. 
There were in Europe, in 1890, according to the 
statistics of the international postal service, 90,000 
post offices, and they had handled 10,000,000,000 
letters and packages. The railroads, roads, and 
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post ofl&ces, by facilitating the movements of 
persons and letters, have greatly promoted all 
branches of public service and political life. They 
have permitted the establishment of an administra- 
tion which, by regiilar and continuous action, 
reaches the inhabitants of the most remote districts. 
They have caused the disappearance of the oases of 
barbarism which were preserved in Europe, even 
in the heart of the most civilized countries. The 
police system, organized everywhere on the model 
of the French gendarmerie, has finally succeeded, 
thanks to the network of roads, in suppressing 
highway robbery in Europe, even in the forest and 
mountain districts. 

5. All the inhabitants have entered into 
public life by regular relations with the agents of 
justice, taxation, military recruiting, and adminis- 
tration. The new means of communication have 
brought the government close to those who pay 
its taxes or need the attention of its courts and 
administrative ofl&cers. Their relations have thus 
been made at once more efi&cacious and less 
onerous. The improved communications have also 
been of advantage to the political parties by 
facilitating the propagation of doctrine and the 
presence of their leaders at their gatherings all 
over the country. 
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6. The press lias been revolutionized by 
machinery, — the steam press made in 1814 for the 
English Times, the composing machine, then the 
rotary press ; these, by lessening the time necessary 
for the mechanical work, permit the production of 
an enormous number of copies in a very short time 
and at slight expense. (To show this reduction 
in time an American has calculated that what may 
now be done in one hour would formerly have 
taken 100 days). The daily political newspaper, 
which was a luxury reserved for subscribers of the 
middle class, has reached the masses as buyers of 
single copies. The governments systematically 
attempted to keep the papers from reaching the 
multitude, first by the stamp duty, contrived in 
England in the eighteenth century ; then by the 
deposit-pledge, invented in France in 1819; or by 
a tax on paper. These fiscal devices were aided 
by prosecutions against the press and suppression 
through administrative channels, which during 
the reaction against the revolution of 1848 produced 
a very noticeable effect on the sale of papers. But 
the cheap newspaper, in spite of the hostility of 
the governments, has finally effected a definite 
entrance into the life of all Europe. 

7. Now the daily paper, by its incomparable 
powers of reaching the masses, is in modern society 
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the instrument of publicity, not only for commerce, 
but for politics. For acts of government, laws, 
orders, and judicial decrees, the old methods of 
publishing by proclamation, posted notice, and 
announcement in the churches, have been replaced 
by insertion in the newspapers. The newspaper 
has made it useless to forbid the publication of 
ecclesiastical acts, and needless to use the right of 
petition, formerly one of the fundamental liberties. 
But everywhere the newspaper influences public 
opinion in two ways ; it reports and discusses the 
acts of the government and also of its agents, thus 
furnishing the only effectual means of protest 
against abuse of power ; it expounds and spreads 
opinions, the necessary condition for the formation 
of political parties. 

8. As long as the newspaper was a luxury 
for the wealthy, the middle class had a monopoly 
of politics, control, and opposition ; the rest of the 
population came into political life only by riots. 
A cheap press made it possible to introduce into 
this inert mass a current of propagandism and 
opposition, which aroused the political life of the 
people and started the evolution of politics in the 
direction of democracy. 

9. Adding to the direct transformations of 
political life the minor services rendered to the 
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cause of good order by the lighting of the streets 
and the photographing of dangerous persons^ I 
think we have the complete list of direct changes 
in political conditions. The indirect transforma- 
tions are more numerous, but less evident ; it is 
hardly possible here to indicate any but the most 
important and the least contestable. 

Part IV. 

INCREASE IN WEALTH. 

1. Machinery, by bringing to the service of 
industry the unlimited forces of nature, has led to 
the production of a much greater number of objects 
in a shorter space of time, and consequently has 
caused goods to be sold at much lower prices. 
Steam transportation has permitted Burope to 
import at low prices the raw materials and 
agricultural products of the whole world, while 
at the same time her own agriculture has been 
growing more productive by underdraining, rota- 
tion of crops, chemical fertilizers, and intensive 
cultivation. A parallel increase in the production 
of gold and silver has for a long time prevented a 
corresponding fall in prices. But the increase in 
production and the increase in money have worked 
together, increasing the abundance of the useful 
objects and the ease of procuring them. This is 
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shown in two ways ; increased consumption o£ 
goods and increased accumulation of capital. 

2. The increase in comforts of life has been 
so rapid and has so profoundly altered social habits 
that it is difficult to imagine the simple life of the 
beginning of the century. The luxury of the 
wealthy has almost become a burden. But every- 
where the increase in commodities has penetrated 
to the masses and relieved their condition. Many 
things that were formerly luxuries have become 
articles of general use : sugar, coffee, chocolate, 
linen, cotton and silk stuffs, wall-paper, ready- 
made clothing, furniture, windows, dishes, candles 
and lamps, books, newspapers, music, theatres, 
and pictures. 

3. By a parallel evolution, filthy ways of 
living, which in the eighteenth century prevailed 
among all classes in all countries, have become a 
reproach among civilized people and no longer 
exist in Burope, except in the south and east, or in 
the poorest portion of the community. Cleanliness 
of body, linen, house, and food tend to become a 
moral obligation and begin to be spread by the 
schools into the remotest parts of the country. 
Public cleanliness comes with personal cleanliness ; 
street sweeping, sewers, and drains, almost un- 
known in 1814, have become indispensable 
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institutions in all cities. A public feeling of 
disgust and shame has compelled the clearing 
away of the infected dwellings and alleys in which 
the poor of the great cities had been allowed to 
bury themselves. 

4. The manual labourer of to-day has as 
many opportunities for enjoyment and -mental 
culture^ as much refinement in his surroundings, 
as the lower middle class had in 1814. Also, he 
has been enabled to take part in politics without 
causing the reaction of barbarism which men of 
experience predicted and which seemed an in- 
vincible argument against universal suffrage. 

5 . Only a part of the abundance produced by 
the new industrial system has been consumed ; the 
rest has become savings. It is impossible to express 
by figures the savings accumulated since 1814, 
even in a single country ; the estimates rest on a 
too uncertain and varying basis of conjectural 
reasoning. But it is certain that it represents a 
capital at least double the sum of the capital left 
by all past centuries. 

6. Of this new capital a part has served to 
buy the new stock of tools for manufacture and 
commerce, and is represented by the railroads and 
factories ; the rest has been lent to the governments 
for war and armament, and is represented by 
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government bonds. This enormous mass of dis- 
posable capital has revolutionized the financial 
conditions of government ; it has made possible an 
increase of taxation, expenditure, and debts in 
proportions which would formerly have seemed 
intolerable. It has also made it easy to undertake 
a war on credit and to pass on the debt to future 
generations. Thus have increased the economic 
power of the government and the influence of 
the representative assemblies invested with the 
management of these enormous budgets. 

Part V. 
TRANSFORMATION OF Economic Life. 

1. The quicker and cheaper methods of 
transportation have produced a revolution in the 
economic activity of civilized nations. Formerly, 
the labouring classes produced hardly enough for 
their own consumption or for the local market ; 
the peasants did little selling and almost no 
buying ; artisans laboured only for local clients. 
The larger industry of the time, and even the 
foreign commerce, were confined almost entirely to 
articles of luxury made in certain factories and 
colonial products from over the sea. In the nine- 
teenth century, by an evolution already begun in 
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England between 1789 and 1814, producers, and 
even cultivators, have come to work no more for 
themselves or even for known customers, but only 
for the market, and not now the local market, but 
the market of the world. 

2. The system of joint stock companies has 
developed rapidly in its application to large indus- 
trial enterprises, while the issues of government 
bonds have increased with the rapid increase of 
loans. Thus has been created an enormous 
quantity of new personal property, easily passed 
from one holder to another, and therefore forming 
a favourite subject of speculation. 

3. The management of production has thus 
passed into the control of groups of speculators 
who direct the world's market, settle prices, order 
the goods to be produced, and determine the values 
of stocks and government bonds. The Commercial 
Exchange and the Stock Exchange have become the 
directing centres of the economic life of nations. 

4. This new power has effected a profound 
change in political conditions. The new aristocracy 
of personal wealth, bankers, manufacturers, and 
merchants, though held at arm's length by the 
old landed aristocracy, has made a place for itself 
in politics by furnishing the mainstay of the 
liberal parties, and trying to guide the democratic 
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mass of the nation. Ivucrative industrial enter- 
prises and large speculations depended directly on 
the state, in its action touching customs duties, 
loans, and concessions of public works ; they 
depended indirectly on the press by reason of its 
power of publicity. The financial aristocracy has 
tried to gain ascendency over the government, the 
legislative bodies, and the press. In what measure 
it has succeeded in the different countries of 
Europe is still a secret history which I have not 
attempted to relate. But the power of speculation 
over the political rulers of the states has certainly 
been one of the characteristics of the political life 
of the nineteenth century. 

From Seignobos' "^Political History 
OF Europe Since 1814." 



VI. RAIIM-FALL AND WINDS ON CHINA'S 
COAST. 

1 . The marked contrast between the Chinese 
and American coasts in regard to rain is doubtless 
owing, in a great degree, to the outlying islands 
from Formosa to Saghalien on the former, whose 
high mountains arrest the clouds in their progress 
inland. The Kuro-siwo^ being outside of them, 
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allows a far greater mass of cold water between it 
and tlie store on tlie Chinese, tlian is the case on 
tlie Atlantic coast, and renders it tlie colder of 
tlie two by nearly eight degrees of latitude, if 
isothermal lines alone are regarded. This mass of 
cold wg-ter, having less evaporation, deprives the 
maritime provinces of rain in diminishing supply 
as one goes north along the skirts of the Plain 
until the Chang-peh shan are reached. 

2. The fall of rain at Canton is 70 inches 
annually, which is the mean of sixteen years' 
observation. Ninety inches were registered during 
one of these years. Nearly one-half of the whole 
falls during May, June, and September. The 
average at Shanghai for four years was 36 inches. 
Near the edge of the Plateau the rainfall averages 
16 inches in the province of Chihli, and rather 
more in Shansi and Shantung^ where moisture is 
attracted by the mountains. More than three- 
fourths of the rain falls during the ten weeks 
ending August 31st. Snow seldom remains on 
the level over a fortnight. 

3 . The increased temperature on the southern 
coast during the months of June and July operates 
with other causes to produce violent storms along 
the sea-board, called typhoons, a word derived from 
the Chinese ta-feng, or "great wind." These 
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destructive tornadoes occur from Hainan to Chu- 
san, between July and October, gradually pro- 
gressing northward as the season advances, and 
diminishing in fury in the higher latitudes. They 
annually occasion great losses to the native and 
foreign shipping in Chinese waters, more than half 
the sailing ships lost on that coast have suffered in 
them. Happily, their fury is oftenest spent at 
sea, but when they occur inland, the loss of life is 
fearful. In August, 1862, and September 21st, 
1874, the deaths reported in two such storms 
near Canton, Hongkong, and their vicinity, were 
upward of 30,000. In the latter instance the 
American steamer Alaska, of 3,500 tons, was 
lifted from her anchorage and quietly put down in 
five feet of water near the shore, from whence she 
was safely floated some months afterwards. 

4. Typhoons exhaust their force within a 
narrow track, which, in such cases as have been 
registered, lies in no uniform direction, other than 
from south to north, at a greater or less angle 
along the coast. The principal phenomena in- 
dicating , their approach are the direction of the 
wind, which commences to blow in soft zephyrs 
from the north, without, however, assuaging the 
heat or disturbing the stifling calm, and the falling 
barometer. The glass usually begins to fall several 
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hours before the storm commences, and the rare- 
faction of the air is further shown by the heavy- 
swell rolling in upon the beach, though the sea 
remains unruffled. The wind increases as it veers 
to the north-east, and from that point to south-east 
blows with the greatest force in litful gusts. The 
rain falls heaviest towards the close of the gale, 
when the glass begins to rise. 

5. The natives in Hainan have erected 
temples to the Typhoon Mother^ a goddess whom 
they supplicate for protection against these hur- 
ricanes. They say "that a few days before a 
typhoon comes on, a slight noise is heard at 
intervals, whirling round and then stopping, some- 
times impetuous and sometimes slow. This is a 
' typhoon brewing. ' ' ' Then fiery clouds collect in 
thick masses, the thunder sounds deep and heavy. 
Rainbows appear, now forming an unbroken curve 
and again separating, and the ends of the bow dip 
into the sea. The sea sends back a bellowing 
sound, and boils with angry surges ; the loose 
rocks dash against each other, and detached sea- 
weed covers the water; there is a thick, murky 
atmosphere; the water-fowl fly about affrighted; 
the trees and leaves bend to the south — the typhoon 
has commenced. When to it is superadded a 
violent rain-storm and a frightful surf, the force 
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of the tempest is let loose, and away fly the houses 
up to the hills, and the ships and boats are removed 
to the dry land ; horses and cattle are turned heels 
over head, trees are torn up by the roots, and the 
sea boils up tvirenty or thirty feet, inundating the 
fields and destroying vegetation. Those remark- 
able gusts which annually occur in the Atlantic 
States, called tornadoes, defined as local storms 
affecting a thread of surface a few miles long, are 
unknown in China. 

Abridged from Williams' 
"Middle Kingdom." 



VII. THE LOESS-BEDS OF CHINA. 

1. The loess-beds, covering a great portion 
of Northern China, are among the most peculiar 
natural phenomena and interesting fields for 
geological investigation on the world's surface. 
Since attention was first directed to this deposit by 
Pumpelly, in 1864, its formation and extent have 
been more carefully examined by other geologists, 
whose hypotheses are now pretty generally dis- 
carded for that of Baron von Richthofen. The 
loess territory begins, at its eastern limit, with the 
foot-hills of the great alluvial plain. From this 
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rises a terrace of from 90 to 250 feet in Height, 
consisting entirely of loess, and westward of. it, in a 
nearly north and south line, stretches the T^ai- 
hang shan or dividing range between the alluvial 
land and the hill country of Shansi. 

2. An almost uninterrupted loess-covered 
country extends west of this line to the Kokonor 
and the head waters of the Yellow River. On the 
north the formation can be traced from the vicinity 
of Kalgan^ along the water-shed of the Mongolian 
steppes, and into the desert beyond the Alaskan. 
"Toward the south its limits are less sharply 
•defined ; though covering all the country of the 
Wei basin (in Shensi\ none is found in Ssechuen, 
■due south of this valley, but it appears in parts 
of Honan and Eastern Shantung. Bxcepting 
occasional spurs and isolated spots, as at Nanking 
and the Lakes Poyang and Tung-ting^ loess may 
be considered as ending everywhere on the north 
side of the Yangtse Valley. The district within 
China Proper represents a territory half as large 
again as that of the German Bmpire, while outside 
of the Provinces there is reason to believe that 
loess spreads far towards the east and the north. 
In the Wu-tai shan (Shansi), Richthofen observed 
this deposit to a height of 7,200 feet above the sea, 
and supposes that it may occur at higher levels. 
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3. The term loess, now generally accepted, 
lias been used to designate a tertiary deposit 
appearing in the Rhine Valley and several isolated 
sections of Europe; its formation has heretofore 
been ascribed to glaciers, but its enormous extent 
and thickness in China demand some other origin. 
The substance is a brownish coloured earth, 
extremely porous, and when dry easily powdered 
between the fingers, when it becomes an impal- 
pable dust that may be rubbed into the pores of the 
skin. Its particles are somewhat angular in shape, 
the lumps varying from the size of a peanut to a. 
foot in length, whose appearance is described by 
the peculiarly appropriate Chinese name meaning, 
' '' gmger stones. ' ' After washing, the stuff is 
readily disintegrated, and spread far and wide by 
rivers during their freshets. Every atom of loess 
is perforated by small tubes, usually very minute, 
circulating after the manner of root-fibres, and 
lined with a thin coating of carbonate of lime. The 
direction of these little canals being always from 
above downward, cleavage in the loess mass, 
irrespective of its size, is invariably vertical, while 
from the same cause surface water never collects 
in the form of rain puddles or lakes, but sinks at 
once to the local water level. 
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4. One of the most striking, as well as 
important phenomena of this formation is the 
perpendicular splitting of its mass into sudden and 
multitudinous clefts that cut up the country in 
■every direction, and render observation, as well as 
travel, often exceedingly diificult. The cliffs, 
caused by erosion, vary from cracks measured by 
inches, to canons half a mile wide and hundreds of 
feet deep ; they branch out in every direction, 
ramifying through the country after the manner of 
tree-roots in the soil — from each root a rootlet, and 
from these other small fibres — until the system of 
passages develops into a labyrinth of far-reaching 
and intermingling lanes. Were the loess through- 
out of the uniform structure seen in single clefts, 
such a region would indeed be absolutely im- 
possible, the vertical banks becoming precipices of 
-often more than a thousand feet. The fact, 
however, that loess exhibits all over a terrace 
formation, renders its surface not only habitable, 
but highly convenient for agricultural purposes. 

5 . When seen from a height in good seasons, 
these systems of terraces present an endless 
succession of green fields and growing crops ; 
viewed from the deep cut of a road below, the 
traveller sees nothing but yellow walls of loam and 
dusty tiers of loess ridges. As may be readily 
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imagined, a country of this nature exhibits many- 
landscapes of 
unrivalled pic- 
turesqueness, 
especially when 
lofty crags, 
which some 
variation in the 
water course 
has left as giant 
guardsmen in 
fertile river 
valleys, stand 
out in bold re- 
lief against the 
green back- 
ground of 
neighbouring 
hills and a 
fruitful alluvial 
bottom, or when 
an opening of 
some ascending 
pass allows the 
eye to range 
over leagues 
A ROAD-CUT IN THE LOESS. of sharp - cut 
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ridges and teaming crops, tlie work of the careful 
cultivator. 

6. Difficult as may be such a territory for 
roads and the purposes of trade, the advantages to 
a farmer are manifold. Wherever this deposit 
extends, there the husbandman has an assured 
harvest, two and even three times in a year. It 
is easily worked, exceedingly fertile, and submits 
to constant tillage, with no other manure than a 
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Sprinkling of its own loam dug from the nearest 
bank. 

7. But loess performs still another service to 
its inhabitants. Caves made at the base of its 
straight clefts afford homes to millions of people in 
the northern provinces. Choosing an escarpment 
where the consistency of the earth is greatest, the 
natives cut for themselves rooms and houses, whoSe 
partition walls, cement, bed and furniture are 
made from the same loess. Whole villages cluster 
together in a series of adjoining or superimposed 
•chambers, some of which pierce the soil to a depth 
of often more than 200 feet. In more costly 
-dwellings the terrace, or succession of terraces thus 
perforated, are faced with brick, as well as the 
arching of rooms within. The advantages of such 
habitations consist as well in imperviousness to 
■changes of temperature without, as in their 
-durability when constructed in properly selected 
places, many loess dwellings outlasting six or 
seven generations. The capabilities of defence in 
a country such as this, where an invading army 
must inevitably become lost in the tangle of 
interlacing ways, and where the defenders may 
always remain concealed, is very suggestive. 

8. There remains, lastly, a peculiar property 
of loess which is perhaps more important than all 
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other features when measured by its man-serving- 
efficiency. This is the manner in which it brings 
forth crops without the aid of manure. From a 
period more than 2,000 years before Christ, to the 
present day, the province of Shansi has borne the 
name of Grainery of the Empire, while its fertile 
soil, kuang-iu, or " yellow earth," is the origin of 
the imperial colour. Spite of this productiveness, 
which, in the fourteenth century, caused Friar 
Odoric to class it as the second country in the 
world, its present capacity for raising crops seems 
to be as great as ever. In the nature of this 
substance lies the reason for this apparently 
inexhaustible fecundity. Its remarkably porous 
structure must indeed cause it to absorb gases 
necessary to plant life to a much greater degree 
than other soils, but the stable production of those 
mineral substances needful to the yearly succession 
of crops is in the ground itself. The salts con- 
tained more or less in solution at the water level 
of the region are freed by the capillary action of 
the loess when rain-water sinks through the spongy 
mass from above. Surface moisture following the 
downward direction of the tiny loess tubes estab- 
lishes a connection with the waters compressed 
below, when, owing to the law of diffusion, the 
ingredients, being released, mix with the moisture 
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of the little canals, and are taken from the lowest 
to the topmost levels, permeating the ground and 
furnishing nourishment to the plant roots at the 
surface. It is on account of this curious action of 
loess that a copious rain-fall is more necessary in 
North China than elsewhere, for with a dearth of 
rain the capillary communication from above, 
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below, and vice versa ^ is interrupted, and vegetation 
loses both its manure and moisture. Drougbt and 
famine are consequently synonymous terms here. 

Abridged from Williams' 
"Middle Kingdom." 



VIII. WONDERS OF THE DEEP SEA. 

1. Not very many years ago, it was supposed 
that life was altogether absent in the deeper parts 
of the sea. Now we know that this is not the case. 
Bxpeditions of scientific men have been sent out 
by different countries to dredge in very deep water, 
and their discoveries have clearly proved that 
fishes, molluscs, crustaceans, and even the soft- 
bodied sea-anemones are capable of living more 
than three miles below the surface of the ocean. 

2. To those profound depths no ray of sun- 
light can ever penetrate; and, though many of the 
deep-sea creatures possess eyes, we might think 
that they would never have an opportunity of using 
them. For to see in absolute darkness is impos- 
sible. We often say, it is true, that cats can see 
in the dark ; but the fact is, that even on the 
darkest night there is always some little light, 
while a cat's eyes are made in such a way that 
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they can take in many more rays of light than our 
eyes. The animal, consequently, is able to see 
clearly when we ourselves can scarcely see at all. 
But at the bottom of the sea the darkness is 
complete, so that, to creatures of the deep, eyes 
would seem altogether useless. 

3. But that is not all. The bodies of these 
animals must be able to resist an almost incon- 
ceivable pressure. We ourselves, living at the 
bottom of the ocean of air^ have to endure an 
atmospheric pressure of fifteen pounds to the square 
inch ; that is to say, the weight of the air above us 
is so great, that it presses upon every part of 
our bodies with exactly that degree of force. If, 
however, we dive under water, we have to bear the 
pressure of the water in addition to this ; and as 
water is very much heavier than air, this pressure 
soon becomes so great even a trained diver cannot 
descend to a depth of more than fifty fathoms. 

4. Now, fishes and animals have been found 
at a depth of over three miles. This means that 
they have to endure, upon every square inch of 
their bodies, a pressure of rather more than two 
tons and a half, or five-and-twenty times the force 
required to drive a railway train at a high rate of 
speed. It would seem impossible that any living 
creature could resist a pressure so tremendous. 
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5. Nevertheless, the inhabitants of the deep 
sea are somewhat numerous. More than twenty- 
kinds of fishes alone have been found at a depth of 
more than two thousand fathoms; and, as only 
a very small portion of the ocean-bed has as yet 
been explored, we may feel quite certain that a 
great many more still remain to be discovered. 

6. Strange to say, although these fishes live 
at depths so profound, the}'- are not entirely 
destitude of light. The sun's rays cannot reach 
them, it is true ; but on the other hand, they are 
very frequently themselves luminous. In some 
cases their whole bodies glow with phosphorescent 
light, which seems to issue from the slime with 
which the skin is covered ; in others the light 
proceeds from a double row of curious eye-like 
organs, which run along the sides from the head 
almost to the tail. Thus these animals are 
independent of sunlight. They are their own 
light-givers. They dwell in the midst of absolute 
darkness, and yet are always able to see. 

7. One of these luminous fishes uses its light 
for a very remarkable purpose. 

8. It is a creature of prey, feeding entirely 
upon other fishes ; and its appetite is so voracious 
that it always appears to be hungry. Yet it is so 
slow in its movements that it is quite unable to 
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pursue and overtake its victims. Nature, however, 
has provided it with an apparatus which is admir- 
ably adapted for luring those victims to their fate. 
The first, or front, fin of the back is wanting ; but 
its place is taken by a long, slender spine, the base 
of which is fastened to the bones of the back by a 
kind of ring-and-staple attachment, so that it can 
be freely moved in any direction. At the end of 
this spine is a flattened tip, which is highly 
luminous. 




9. Now, fishes are extremely inquisitive 
creatures. Any strange object invariably rouses 
their curiosity, and they are especially attracted 
by anything that glitters or shines. Anglers, for 
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example, often catch pike and other fishes by- 
means of a " spoon-bait, ' ' which is simply a piece 
of polished tin armed with hooks, and fastened to 
the line in such a manner that it revolves rapidly 
when drawn through the water. Now the luminous 
spine of the deep sea fish is simply a natural 
spoon-bait, and all that its owner has to do when 
it feels hungry is to dangle it up and down in 
front of its mouth. All the small fishes in the 
neighbourhood are sure to come and examine it, 
only to be snapped up by the jaws of their foe as 
soon as they venture within its reach. 

10. How successful this remarkable fish is in 
its angling, may be judged from the number of 
victims sometimes captured by its near relation, 
the Fishing Frog, which is found not uncommonly 
in shallower water off our own coasts. In the 
stomach of one of these fishes which was killed and 
opened immediately after capture, were found no 
less than seventy-five herrings, while another had 
swallowed twenty- five flounders and a john-dory ! 

11. There is an eel of the deep sea, however, 
which can dispose of e.v&n larger meals than these, 
for it has actually been known to swallow fishes of 
greater size than itself. This may seem impossible : 
the fact is that its jaws, like those of a python, can 
be separated to a surprising extent, while the flesh 
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of its throat and body is exceedingly elastic. In 
one of these fishes, when brought to the surface, 
was found the twisted-up body of another fish three 
times as long as itself, from another were taken 
victims amounting to nearly five times its own 
weight, while a third had swallowed a captive so 
large that it had actually dislocated its own fins in 
doing so ! 

12. But how do these deep-sea fishes contrive 
to resist the enormous pressure which throughout 
their lives they have to sustain? 

13. That is not an easy question to answer. 
All we can say is that the whole framework of 
their bodies is so flimsy, that it could not perform 
its functions without a great weight of water to 
hold it, as it were, together, and that the gases 
contained in theiiir swimming-bladders^ and dissolved 
in their blood, neutralize the pressure to some 
extent, and enable them to live at depths to which 
otherwise they could never descend. 

14. Owing to this fact, it is very difficult 
indeed to obtain specimens of these fishes in perfect 
condition. As soon as they are raised from the 
bottom, the pressure begins to decrease, and the 
gasses in their bodies to expand ; and long before 
they reach the surface, their internal organs are 
generally forced out of their mouths, and their 
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eyes from the sockets, while their bodies are so- 
flattened and distorted that their true shape can 
only be guessed at. 

15. Sometimes, too, a most curious accident 
befalls one of these creatures. Eagerly pursuing 
a victim, perhaps, it incautiously rises to too great 
a distance from the sea-bottom. Its swimming- 
bladder of course expands as the pressure upon it 
is reduced, and renders the fish so much lighter in 
proportion to its size that, when it attempts to sink 
to the bottom, it finds itself unable to do so. Still 
rising, the pressure is yet further reduced, till at 
last the body of the hapless creature literally 
bursts, and floats upwards, mangled and shapeless, 
to the surface of the sea. These fishes, in fact, 
have constantly to be on their guard against the 
danger, not of falling downwards, but of tumbling 
upwards ! 

16. But other remarkable creatur^es besides 
fishes are found in the depths of the sea. There 
is a crab, for instance, which carries its young 
about in an odd little pouch on the lower surface 
of its body, just as among mammals the kangaroo 
does. Thus, while they are still small and unable 
to defend themselves, the little creatures are 
protected from their enemies. Another crab has 
legs nearly four times as long as its body, while 
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the body and limbs of a tbird are so densely clotbed 
with long and sharp spines, that it can only be 
handled with the greatest care. Most of these 
■deep-sea crabs are entirely blind, the curious 
' ' eye-stalks^ ' ' on which the organs of vision are 
usually set, being absent. 

,17. There is a very strange hermit-crab, too, 
which is found at a depth of three thousand 
fathoms, or rather more than three miles and a. 
quarter. Like all hermit-crabs, it has its long 
flexible tail unprotected by the shelly armour that 
covers the rest of the body, and is therefore obliged 
in some way to guard it from the attacks of its 
enemies. Bmpty whelk - shells, however, which 
are generally employed for this purpose by other 
hermit-crg^bs, are not to be found in the depths of 
the ocean ; so it either forms cases for its tail of 
sand, fastened together in some curious way which 
has not been satisfactorily explained, or else makes 
use of pieces of bamboo, which, being saturated 
with water, have slowly sunk to the bottom, or of 
the holes in lumps of water-logged wood. 

18. On the back of this crab, strange to 
say, a small sea -anemone is generally found to 
be living. 

19. Then there are some very remarkable 
creatures known as Sea-spiders, which combine 
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the characteristics of insects, spiders, and crabs. 
Their legs are very long indeed, and their bodies- 
are very small,, 
while the mouth 
is placed at the 
top of a long beak 
which rnns out 
from the front of 
the head. But the 
strangest feature 
of these animals 
is that a branch 
of the stomach 
runs down each 
of the legs, almost as far as the claw at the tip ! 

20. Finally, there 
are the stalked Crinoids,, 
or Sea-lilies, which may 
be briefly described as 
star - fishes 
growing at the 
end of long 
stalks. These 
stalks are made 
up of an aston- 
ishing number 
of tiny joints — 
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as many as a hundred and fifty thousand have 
been found in the stem of a single sea-lily — while 
the base is fastened down to the surface of a rock 
by a number of spreading rootlets. 

21. In days of old these stalked crinoids 
were extremely plentiful ; marble, for instance, 
-often consists of little else than the joints of their 
stems, and the rocks in many parts of the world 
are full of their fossil remains. But until the bed 
of the deep sea was explored, it was supposed that 
they had become almost entirely extinct. Now, 
however, we know that the floor of the ocean is in 
many places densely clothed with them, just as it 
must have been almost everywhere thousands of 
years ago. 

22. Such are some of the " Wonders of the 
Deep Sea." Many more there are which space 
will not allow me to describe, or even to mention. 
And we can have little doubt that when the great 
abysses of the ocean have been more thoroughly 
explored, our knowledge of its inmates will be 
very largely increased, and that even stranger 
creatures will be found to exist than any which 
liave yet been discovered. 

Rev. Theodore Wood in 
The Palmerston Readers. 
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ix. on conciliation with america. 

Note. 

The extract below 
is taken from a famous 
speech delivered in the 
English House of Com- 
mons^ March 22nd, 
1775. It expresses the 
opinion not only of 
Burke, but of a strong 
minority in Parliament 
with reference to the 
American Colonies^vrho 
Edmund Burke. were being urged into 

rebellion by the unwise policy of King George III. 




1. My hold of the colonies is in the close 
affection which grows from common names, from 
kindred blood, from similar privileges, and equal 
protection. These are ties which, though light 
as air, are as strong as links of iron. Let the 
colonies always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government ; — they will cling 
and grapple to you ; and no force under heaven 
will be of power to tear them from their allegiance. 
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But let it be once understood, that your govern- 
ment may be one thing and their privileges 
another ; that these two things may exist without 
any mutual relation ; the cement is gone ; the 
cohesion is loosened ; and everything hastens tO' 
decay and dissolution. 

2. As long as you have the wisdom to keep 
the sovereign authority of this country as the 
sanctuary of liberty, the sacred temple consecrated 
to our common faith, wherever the chosen race and. 
sons of Bngland worship freedom, they will turn 
their faces towards you. The more they multiply, 
the more friends you will have ; the more ardently 
they love liberty, the more perfect will be their 
obedience. Slavery they can have anywhere. It 
is a weed that grows in every soil. They may 
have it from Spain, they may have it from Prussia. 
But, until you become lost to all feeling of your 
true interest and your natural dignity, freedom, 
they can have from none but you. 

3. This is the commodity of price, of which 
you have the monopoly. This is the true act of 
navigation, which binds to you the commerce of 
the colonies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this participation 
of freedom, and you break the sole bond which 
originally made, and must still preserve, the unity 
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of the empire. Do not entertain so weak an 
imagination, as that your registers and your bonds, 
your affidavits and your sufferances, your cockets 
[custom-house certificates] and your clearances, 
are what form the great securities of your com- 
merce. Do not dream that your letters of office, 
and your instructions, and your suspending clauses, 
are the things that hold together the great con- 
texture of this mysterious whole. These things 
•do not make your government. Dead instruments, 
passive tools they are, it is the spirit of the 
English communion that gives all their life and 
efficacy to them. It is the spirit of the English 
■constitution, which, infused through the mighty 
mass, pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivifies 
•every part of the empire, even down to the 
minutest member. 

4. Is it not the same virtue that does every 
thing for us here in England ? Do you imagine, 
then, that it is the land-tax act which raises your 
revenue? that it is the annual vote in the com- 
mittee of supply, which gives you your army ? or 
that it is the mutiny bill which inspires it with 
bravery and discipline ? No ! surely no ! It is the 
love of the people ; it is their attachment to their 
government, from the sense of the deep stake they 
iave in such a glorious institution, which gives 
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you your army and your navy, and infuses into 
both that liberal obedience, without which your 
army would be a base rabble, and your navy 
nothing but rotten timber. 

5. All this, I know well enough, will sound 
wild and chimerical to the profane herd of those 
vulgar and mechanical politicians, who have no 
place among us ; a sort of people who think that 
nothing exists but what is gross and material ; 
and who therefore, far from being qualified to be 
directors of the great movement of empire, are not 
fit to turn a wheel in the machine. But to men 
truly initiated and rightly taught, these ruling and 
master principles, which, in the opinion of such 
men as I have mentioned, have no substantial 
existence, are in truth everything, and all in all. 

6. Magnanimity in politics is not seldom the 
truest wisdom ; and a great empire and little 
minds go ill together. If we are conscious of our 
situation, and glow with zeal to fill our places as 
becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to 
auspicate [begin favourably] our public proceed- 
ings on America with the old warning of the 
Church, Sursum corda! [I^ift up your hearts] we 
ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that 
trust to which the order of Providence has called 
us. By adverting to the dignity of this high 
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calling, our ancestors have turned a savage wilder- 
ness into a glorious empire; and have made the 
most extensive, and the only honourable conquests, 
not by destroying, but by promoting the wealth, 
the number, the happiness of the human race. 
Let us get an American revenue as we have got an 
American empire. English privileges have made 
it all that it is ; English privileges alone will make 
it all it can be. By Edmund Burke. • 



X. THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

1. It is noble to seek truth, and it is beautiful 
to find it. It is the ancient feeling of the human 
heart, that knowledge is better than riches ; and it 
is deeply and sacredly true. To mark the course 
of human passions as they have flowed on in the 
ages that are past ; to see why nations have risen, 
and why they have fallen ; to speak of heat, and 
light, and the winds; to know what man has 
discovered in the heavens above and in the earth 
beneath ; to hear the chemist unfold the marvellous 
properties that the Creator has locked up in a speck 
of earth ; to be told that there are worlds so distant 
from our own that the quickness of light, travelling 
from the world's creation, has never yet reached 
us ; to wonder in the creations of poetry, and grow 
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warm again with that eloquence which swayed the 
democracies of the old world ; to go up with great 
reasoners to the first cause of all, and to perceive, 
in the midst of all this dissolution and decay and 
cruel separation, that there is one thing unchange- 
able, indestructible, and everlasting; — it is worth 
while in the days of our youth to strive hard for 
this great discipline ; to pass sleepless nights for 
it ; to give up for it laborious days ; to spurn for it 
present pleasures ; to endure for it aiflicting poverty ; 
to wade for it through darkness, and sorrow, and 
contempt, as the great spirits of the world have 
done in all ages and in all times. 

2. I appeal to the experience of any man 
who is in the habit of exercising his mind vigorously 
and well, whether there is not a satisfaction in it 
which tells him he has been acting up to one of the 
great objects of his existence? The end of nature 
has been answered ; his faculties have done that 
which they were created to do, — not languidly 
occupied with trifles, not elevated by sensual 
gratification, but exercised in that toil which is so 
congenial to their nature, and so worthy of their 
strength. 

3. A life of knowledge is not often a life of 
injury and crime. Whom does such a man 
oppress? with whose happiness does he interfere? 
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whom does his ambition destroy? and whom does 
his fraud deceive? In the pursuit of science he 
injures no man, and in the acquisition he does good 
to all. A man who dedicates his life to knowledge, 
becomes habituated to pleasure which carries with 
it no reproach ; and there is one security that he 
will never love that pleasure which is paid for by 
anguish of heart, — his pleasures are all cheap, all 
dignified, and all innocent ; and, as far as any 
human being can expect permanence in this 
changing scene, he has secured a happiness which 
no malignity of fortune can ever take away, but 
which must cleave to him while he lives, ameliorat- 
ing every good, and diminishing every evil of his 
existence. 

4. I solemnly declare, that, but for the love 
of knowledge, I should consider the life of the 
meanest hedger and ditcher preferable to that of 
the greatest and richest man in existence; for the 
fire of our minds is like the fire which the Persians 
burn on the mountains,— it flames night and day, 
and is immortal, and not to be quenched ! Upon 
something it must act and feed, — upon the pure 
spirit of knowledge, or upon the foul dregs of 
polluting passions. 

5. Therefore, when I say, in conducting 
your understanding, love knowledge with a great 
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love, with a vehement love, with a love coeval with 
life, what do I say but love innocence ; love virtue ; 
love purity of conduct ; love that which, if you are 
rich and g^reat, will sanctify the providence which 
has made you so, and make men call it justice ; 
love that which, if you are poor, will render your 
poverty respectable, and make the proudest feel it 
unjust to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes ; 
love that which will comfort you, adorn you, and 
never quit you, — which will open to you the 
kingdom of thought, and all the boundless regions 
of conception, as an asylum against the cruelty, 
the injustice, and the pain that may be your lot in 
the outer world, — that which will make your 
motives habitually great and honourable and light 
up in an instant a thousand noble disdains at the 
very thought of meanness and of fraud. 

6. Therefore, if any young man have em- 
barked his life in the pursuit of knowledge, let him 
go on without doubting or fearing the event ; let 
him ijot be intimidated by the cheerless beginnings 
of knowledge, by the darkness from which she 
springs, by the difficulties which hover around 
her, by the wretched habitations in which she 
dwells, by the want and sorrow which sometimes 
journey in her train ; let him ever follow her as 
the angel that guards him, and as the genius 
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[good spirit] of his life. She will bring him out 
at last into the light of day, and exhibit him to the 
world comprehensive in acquirements, fertile in 
resources, rich in imagination, strong in reasoning, 
prudent and powerful above his fellows in all the 
relations and in all the offices of life. 

By Sydney Smith. 



XI. WAX-FARMING IN CHINA. 

1. Among the novel occupations in China, 
but little known if at all, to the outside world, is 
that of the wax-farmer. The most remarkable 
feature in connection with this industry is that the 
owner's entire crop is produced by the free labour 
of myriads of little insects, whose eggs or cocoons, 
deposited on the limbs and branches, yield a rich 
harvest, which is transformed into pure white wax 
and marketed at a fair price. Equally odd and 
fantastic are the midnight journeys of the agile 
and sure-footed porters, who are forced to hurry 
along as fast as possible with their loads of insects 
on their backs, hundreds of miles, across steep and 
rocky passes of the mountains, ascending and 
descending precipitous places, which no animal or 
conveyance could traverse with safety, in order to 
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land their cargoes in proper time for the hatching- 
out season. 

2. An explorer for the Museum of Natural 
History has just brought back some specimens of 
the wax -covered branches taken from the field, 
and the only ones to reach this country so far. 
Photographs of the strange creature itself, and 
other characteristic views, are shown and described 
here for the first time. 

3. Comparatively little is known of this 
peculiar and valuable insect of China, though it is 
found also in Japan. In both countries it selects 
different trees to feed upon. This insect is about 
the size of a mosquito. The male has a head 
nearly triangular and of light orange colour. The 
antennas are long and composed of segments, 
comparatively long, light brown, and covered with 
grayish hair. The first pair lie far apart from the 
others. The four wings are long, oval, and quite 
transparent. The female is globular in form, and 
dark reddish browii in colour. The flattened-out 
inner-bodies are almost oval in shape, and have a 
large hollow space wide enough to protect many 
thousand eggs. If the insect is removed from the 
stem, the eggs fall freely off. The female begins 
to lay eggs about May 1st, and the young larvae 
commence to hatch out the beginning of June. 
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The larvae crawl about over every branch, and, 
after molting, pass to the second stage of growth. 

4. In the latter part of August the male 
larvae of the second stage are completely im- 
prisoned within an oval cocoon, formed by snowy 
white -filaments, secreted by the dermal glands. 
Usually large numbers of the oval, flattened cocoons 
completely surround the stems and branches. A 
few days after remaining in this state, the winged 
insect appears through a slit-like opening at the 
free edge of the cocoon. The females go through 
the same stages of molting, and vary but slightly 
in structure and size from the male. The males 
appear about the last of September or beginning of 
October, and flit around the young females, who 
are already attached to the stems and branches. 

5. The tree which produces the white wax 
insect is grown in the Ki-kiang valley in the 
western part of China, which is some 5,000 feet 
above the level of the sea. In March, round, 
brown forms are seen attached to the limbs and 
branches. If one of these should be opened, it 
would be found to contain innumerable white 
insects. By a strange law, the insect will not 
flourish or produce wax in its birthplace, and, if 
allowed to remain, will drop off in a dead mass. 
The Chinese, with clever instinct, have discovered 
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the exact locality where they will flourish to the 
best advantage, and have started breeding the 
insect and cultivating the particular food plant 
upon which it thrives and deposits the wax-making 
cocoon. Transporting the females to the various 
farming places some two to four hundred miles 
distant in the Province of Ssechuen, gives employ- 
ment during the season to thousands of porters. 

6. One of these wax -making centres is 
Kiating. About the first of May the female is 
nearly grown and the body is almost conical, with 
a round base. Later on it becomes mature and 
begins to deposit eggs. At this time the operation 
of removing the females from the limbs and 
branches to which they are attached, and getting 
them ready to turn over to the porter for transit, 
is commenced. They are thereafter carried hun- 
dreds of miles away, to where the wax-farmers 
have rows of special food plant, a species of 
flowering ash five or six feet high, upon which 
the insects feed and deposit their layers of wax. 

7. The insects are first tied up in a leaf of 
the wood-oil tree. A number are then placed in a 
gourd-like receptacle. These are then packed into 
two large bamboo baskets, and carried suspended 
on the shoulders. Many thousands of insects are 
taken in this way by each man on a trip. 
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8. The porters have to travel entirely at 
night with their delicate and precious loads, for 
the mid-day heat would be dangerous to the lives 
of the inmates, as it would have a tendency to 
develop them too fast. 

9. It is customary, as the season approaches 
when the wax messengers are due, for the various 
cities and villages along the route to leave their 
gates open, so as to afford free and unobstructed 
passage-way to the carriers. Seen at night run- 
ning with all their might, dressed in most cases in 
rainproof straw suits, their flickering lanterns 
swaying to and fro with the motion of their bodies, 
they form a weird and picturesque sight. On they 
go, traversing rocky paths and lofty ascents of the 
Szechuen mountains, never stopping until the 
break of day, when they huddle up under the 
cover of a shady retreat, where their baskets can 
be protected from the heat. 

10. They then prepare their meals, and 
await the coming of the night to continue their 
lonely and tiresome journey. On reaching their 
destination, they immediately go to their masters 
or other agents, who have been awaiting their 
arrival. The baskets of insects are forthwith 
distributed to the respective farmers, who proceed 
at once to place the insects upon the food . They 
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are tied on tlie branches in small bags made of 
leaves, where the heat of the sun hatches them. 
In these bags are holes made with a blunt needle, 
so that the insects may find their way out. When 
first hatched, they creep rapidly up to the leaves 
of the food plant, where they nestle for nearly two 
weeks. After this they begin to scatter and crawl 
along the branches. The females, after a short 
period, begin to lay their eggs and the males 
deposit white cocoons, which in time completely 
coat every branch and stem. It is the cocoon of 
the male which yields the wax. By the first of 
September the whole tree is literally covered with 
layers of white wax a quarter of an inch thick. 
This is a beautiful sight ; and were it not for 
the temperature of the air, one might . readily 
imagine there had been a recent snow-storm in 
the vicinity. The farmers cut off the branches, 
and scrape them. 

11. The cultivation and preparation for 
market furnish employment to a large number of 
industrial workers, who convert the wax into 
candles for house and street lanterns, also for the 
making of temple images and other articles con- 
nected with ceremonial worship. The wax is also 
used as a polish for furniture and for imparting 
gloss to silk, the court costumes of the Dowager 
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Empress and other ladies of the Imperial house- 
hold being glazed by this wax. 

12. A tax tribute of this white wax from the 
Province of Szechuen is sent every year to Peking. 
The whole output of the various wax-farmers is 
estimated to amount to about |200,000 annually. 
It is said that the process is very old, over 600 
years or more, being handed down from one of the 
ancient dynasties. 

From "The Technical Wori,d Magazine," 
FOR January, 1907. 



XII. NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

1. Napoleon understood his business. Here 
was a man who in each moment and emergency 
knew what to do next. It is an immense comfort 
and refreshment to the spirits, not only of kings, 
but of citizens. Few men have any next ; they 
live from hand to mouthy without plan, and are 
ever at the end of their line^ and, after each action, 
wait for an impulse from abroad. Napoleon would 
have been the first man of the world, if his ends 
had been purely public. As he is, he inspires 
confidence and vigour by the extraordinary unity 
of his action. 
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2. He is firm, sure, self-denying, self -post- 
poning, sacrificing everything to his aim, — money, 
troops, generals, and his own safety also ; not 
misled, like common adventurers, by the splendour 
of his own means. ' ' Incidents ought not to govern 
policy," he said, " but policy incidents." " To be 
hurried away by every event, is to have no political 
system at all." His victories were only so many 
doors, and he never for a moment lost sight of 
his way onward in the dazzle and uproar of the 
present circumstance. He knew what to do, and 
he flew to his mark. 
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3 . He would storten a straight line to come 
at his object. Horrible anecdotes may, no doubt, 
be collected from his history, of the price at which 
he bought his successes ; but he must not, therefore, 
be set down as cruel, but only as one who knew no 
impediment to his will; not blood-thirsty, not cruel ; 
but woe to what thing or purpose stood in his 
way ! ' ' Sire, General Clarke cannot combine with 
General Junot for the dreadful fire of the Austrian 
battery. " " Let him carry the battery . " " Sire, 
every regiment that approaches the heavy artillery 
is sacrificed. Sire, what orders?" "Forward! 
Forward ! ' ' 

4. In the plenitude of his resources every 
obstacle seemed to vanish. "There shall be no 
Alps,^'' he said; and he built his perfect roads, 
climbing by graded galleries their steepest preci- 
pices, until Italy was as open to Paris as any town 
in France. Having decided what was to be done, 
he did that with might and main. He put out all 
his strength. He risked everything, and spared 
nothing, — neither ammunition, nor money, nor 
troops, nor generals, nor himself. If fighting be 
the best mode of adjusting national differences (as 
large majorities of . men seem to think) , certainly 
Bonaparte was right in making it thorough. 
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5. "The grand principle of war," he said, 
' ' was, that an army ought always to be ready, by 
day and by night, and at all hours, to make all the 
resistance it is capable of making." He never 
economized his ammunition, but on a hostile 
position rained a torrent of iron, — shells, balls, 
grape-shot, — to annihilate all defense. He went 
to the edge of every possibility, so heartily was he 
bent on his object. It is plain that in Italy he did 
what he could, and all that he could ; he came 
several times within an inch of ruin, and his own 
person was all but lost. He was flung into the 
marsh at Arcole. The Austrians were between 
him and his troops in the confusion of the struggle, 
and he was brought off with desperate efforts. At 
Lonato and at other places he was on the point of 
being taken prisoner. 

6. He fought sixty battles. He had never 
enough. Each victory was a new weapon. " My 
power would fall, were I not to support it by new 
achievements. Conquest has made me what I am, 
and conquest must maintain me." He felt, with 
every wise man, that as much life is needed for 
conservation as for creation. We are always in 
peril, always in a bad plight, just on the edge of 
destruction, and only to be saved by invention and 
courage. This vigour was guarded and tempered by 
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the coldest prudence and punctuality. A thunder- 
bolt in the attack, he was found invulnerable in his 
intrenchments. The very attack was never the 
inspiration of courage, but the result of calculation. 
His idea of the best defence consisted in being 
always the attacking party. "My ambition," he 
says, "was great, but was of a cold nature." 

7. Everything depended on the nicety of his 
combinations; the stars were not more punctual 
than his arithmetic. His personal attention 
descended to the smallest particulars. ' ' At 
Montebello I ordered Kellermann to attack with 
eight hundred horses ; and with these he separated 
the six thousand Hungarian grenadiers before the 
very eyes of the Austrian cavalry. This cavalry 
was half a league off, and required a quarter of an 
hour to arrive on the field of action ; and I have 
observed it is always these quarters of an hour that 
decide the fate of a battle." 

8. Before he fought a battle Bonaparte 
thought little about what he should do in case of 
success, but a great deal about what he should do 
in case of a reverse of fortune. The same prudence 
and good sense marked all his behaviour. His 
instructions to his secretary at the palace are worth 
remembering : ' ' During the night, enter my 
chamber as seldom as possible. Do not awake 
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me when you have any good news to communicate ; 
with that there is no hurry ; but when you bring 
bad news, rouse me instantly, for then there is not 
a moment to be lost. ' ' His achievement of business 
was immense, and enlarges the known powers of 
man. There have been many working kings, from 
Ulysses to William of Orange^ but none who 
accomplished a tithe of this man's performance. 

9. To these gifts of nature Napoleon added 
the advantage of having been bom to a private and 
humble fortune. In his later days he had the 
weakness of wishing to add to his crowns and 
badges the prescription of aristocracy ; but he knew 
his debt to his austere education, and made no 
secret for his contempt for born kings, and for 
"the hereditary donkeys" as he coarsely styled 
the Bourbons. He said that, in their exile, " they 
had learned nothing, and forgot nothing." 
Bonaparte had passed through all the degrees of 
military service ; but, also, was citizen before he 
was emperor, and so had the key to citizenship. 
His remarks and estimates discovered the infor- 
mation and justness of measurement of the middle 
classes. 

10. Those who had to deal with him found 
that he was not to be imposed upon, but could 
cipher as well as another man. When the expenses 
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of the Bmpress, of his household, of his palaces, 
had accumulated great debts, Napoleon examined 
the bills of the creditors himself, detected over- 
charges and errors, and reduced the claims by 
considerable sums. He interests us as he stands 
for France and for Europe; and he exists as 
captain and king only as far as the revolution or 
the interests of the industrious masses found an^ 
organ and a leader in him. 

11. In the social interests he knew the 
meaning and value of labour, and threw himself 
naturally on that side. The principal works that 
have survived him are his magnificent roads. He 
filled his troops with his spirit, and a sort of 
freedom and companionship grew up between him 
and them, which the forms of his court never 
permitted between the officers and himself. They 
performed under his eye that which no others 
could do. The best document of his relation to 
his troops is the order of the day on the morning 
of the battle of Austerltts, in which Napoleon 
promises the troops that he will keep his person 
out of reach of fire. This declaration, which is 
the reverse of that ordinarily made by generals and 
sovereigns on the eve of battle, sufficiently explains 
the devotion of the army to their leader. 

By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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XIII. THE SWISS DEPUTIES AND CHARLES 
THE BOLD. 

Note. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, seeking 
to extend his power and territory, was thus brought 
into conflict with the Swiss, who were on his 
eastern border. The people of Switzerland have 
been noted for ages for their love of freedom, — and 
for their readiness to lay down their lives to secure 
it. This thought is clearly set forth in the story 
below, which is taken from ' ' Anne of Geierstein, ' ' 
by Sir Walter Scott, the famous Scotch novelist. 
It describes the coming of the Swiss Deputies to 
Charles, through the intervention of the English 
Earl of Oxford. The Deputies earnestly desire 
peace, but do not shrink from war, if their freedom 
is threatened. 



1. The doors of the hall were now opened to 
the Swiss Deputies, who for the preceding hour 
had been kept in attendance on the outside of the 
building, without receiving the slightest of those 
attentions which among civilized nations are uni- 
versally paid to the representatives of a foreign 
State.. Indeed, their very appearance, dressed in 
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coarse gray frocks, like mountain hunters or 
shepherds, in the midst of an assembly blazing 
with divers - coloured garments, gold and silver 
lace, embroidery, and precious stones, served to 
confirm the idea that they could only have come 
hither in the capacity of the most humble peti- 
tioners. 

2. Oxford, however, who watched closely the 
deportment of his late fellow-travellers, failed not 
to observe that they retained each in his own 
person the character of firmness and indifference 
which formerly distinguished them. Rudolph 
Donnerhugel preserved his bold and haughty look ; 
the Banneret, the military indifference which made 
him look with apparent apathy on all around him; 
the burgher of Soleure was as formal and important 
as ever ; nor did any of the three show themselves 
affected in the slightest degree by the splendour of 
the scene around them, or embarrassed by the 
consideration of their own comparative inferiority 
of appointments. But the noble Landamman, on 
whom Oxford chiefly bent his attention, seemed 
overwhelmed with a sense of the precarious state 
in which his countiy was placed ; fearing, from the 
rude and unhonoured manner in which they were 
received, that war was unavoidable, while, at"' the 
same time, like a good patriot^ he liiburned over 
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the consequences of ruin to the freedom of his 
country by defeat, or injury to her simplicity and 
virtuous indifference of wealth by the introduction 
of foreign luxuries, and the evils attending on 
conquest. 

3. Well acquainted with the opinions of 
Arnold Biederman, Oxford could easily explain 
his sadness, while his comrade Bonstetien, less 
capable of comprehending his friend's feelings, 
looked at him with the expression which may be 
seen in the countenance of a faithful dog, when 
the creature indicates sympathy with his master's 
melancholy, though unable to ascertain or appre- 
ciate its cause. A look of wonder now and then 
glided around the splendid assembly on the part of 
all the forlorn group, excepting Donnerhugel and 
the Landamman ; for the indomitable pride of the 
one, and the steady patriotism of the other, could 
not for even an instant be diverted by external 
objects from their own deep and stern reflections. 

4. After a silence of nearly five minutes, the 
Duke spoke, with the haughty and harsh manner 
which he might imagine belonged to his place, and 
which certainly expressed his character. 

5. "Men of Berne, of Schwyiz, or of what- 
ever hamlet and wilderness you may represent, 
know that we had not honoured you, rebels as you 
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are to the dominion of your lawful superiors, witli 
an audience in our presence, but for tlie intercession 
of a well-esteemed friend, who has sojourned among 
your mountains, and whom you know by the name 
of Philtpson [the Earl of Oxford], an Englishman, 
following the trade of a merchant, and charged 
with certain matters of traflSc to our court. To 
his intercession we have so far given way that, 
instead of commanding you, according to your 
demerits, to the gibbet and the wheel in the Place 
de Morimont^ we have condescended to receive you 
into our own presence, sitting in our cour planter e, 
to hear from you such submission as you can offer 
for your outrageous storm of our town oiLa Fere tie, 
the slaughter of many of our liegemen, and the 
deliberate murder of the noble knight, Archibald 
of Hagenbach, executed in your presence, and by 
your countenance and device. Speak — if you can 
say aught in defence of your felony and treason, 
either to deprecate just punishment, or crave 
undeserved mercy. ' ' 

6. The Landamman seemed about to answer; 
but Rudolph Donnerhugel, with his characteristic 
boldness and hardihood, took the task of reply 
on himself. He confronted the proud Duke with 
an eye unappalled, and a countenance as stern as 
his own. 
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7. " We came not here," he said, " to Com-> 
promise our own honour, or the dignity of the free 
people whom we represent, by pleading guilty in 
their name, or in our own, to crimes of which we 
are innocent. And when you term us rebels, you 
must remember, that a long train of victories, 
whose history is written in the noblest blood of 
Austria, has restored to the confederacy of our 
communities the freedom of which an unjust 
tyranny in vain attempted to deprive us. While 
Austria was a just and beneficent mistress, we 
served her with our lives, — when she became 
oppressive and tyrannical, we assumed indepen- 
dence. If she has aught yet to claim from us, the 
descendants of Tell, Faust, and Staujfacher, will be 
as ready to assert their liberties as their fathers 
were to gain them. YoUr Grace — if such be your 
title — has no concern with any dispute between lis 
and Austria. For your threats of gibbet and 
wheel, we are here defenceless men, on whom you 
may work your pleasure ; but we know how to die, 
and our countrymen know how to avenge us." 

8, The fiery Duke would have replied by 
commanding the instant arrest, and probably the 
immediate execution, of the whole deputation. 
But his chancellor, availing himself of the privilege 
of his office, rose, and dofiEng his cap with a deep 
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reverence to the Duke, requested leave to reply 
to the mispiroud young man, who had, he said, 
so greatly mistaken the purpose of his Highness' s 
speech. 

9. Charles, feeling perhaps at the moment 
too much irritated to form a calm decision, threw 
himself back in his chair of state, and with an 
impatient and angry nod gave his chancellor 
permission to speak. 

10. "Young man," said that high officer, 
' '■ you have mistaken the meaning of the high and 
mighty sovereign in whose presence you stand. 
Whatever be the lawful rights of Austria over 
the revolted villages which have flung off their 
allegiance to their native superior, we have no call 
to enter on that argument. But that for which 
Burgundy demands your answer, is, wherefore, 
coming here in the guise, and with the character, 
of peaceful envoys, on affairs touching your com- 
munities and the rights of the Duke's subjects, 
you have raised war in our peaceful dominions, 
stormed a fortress, massacred its garrison, and put 
to death a noble knight, its commander? — all of 
them actions contrary to the law of nations, and 
highly deserving of the punishment with which 
you have been justly threatened, but with which I 
hope our gracious sovereign will dispense, if you 
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express some sufficient reason for such outrageous 
insolence, witli an offer of due submission to his 
Highness's pleasure, and satisfactory reparation 
for such high injury." 

11. " You are a priest, grave sir?" answered 
Rudolph Donnerhugel, addressing the Chancellor 
of Burgundy. ' ' If there be a soldier in this 
assembly who will avouch your charge, I challenge 
him to the combat, man to man. We did not 
storm the garrison of La Ferette, — we were 
admitted into the gates in a peaceful manner, and 
were there instantly surrounded by the soldiers of 
the late Archibald de Hagenbach, with the obvious 
purpose of assaulting us and murdering us on our 
peaceful mission. I promise you there had been 
news of more men dying than us. But an uproar 
broke out among the inhabitants of the town, 
assisted, I believe, by many neighbours, to whom 
the insolence and oppression of Archibald de 
Hagenbach had become odious, as to all who were 
within his reach. We rendered them no assistance ; 
and, I trust, it was not expected that we should 
interfere in the favour of the men who had stood 
prepared to do the worst against us. But not a 
pike or sword belonging to us or our attendants 
was dipped in Burgundian blood. Archibald de 
Hagenbach perished, it is true, on a scaffold, and 
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I saw him die witli pleasure, under a sentence pro- 
nounced by a competent court, such as is recognized 
in Westphalia^ and its dependencies on this side of 
the Rhine. I am not obliged to vindicate their 
proceedings ; but I aver, that the Duke has received 
full proof of his regular sentence ; and, in fine, that 
it was amply deserved by oppression, tyranny, and 
foul abuse of authority^ I will uphold against all 
gainsay ers, with the body of a man. There lies 
my glove." 

12. And with an action suited to the language 
he used, the stem Swiss flung his right hand glove 
on the floor of the hall. In the spirit of the age, 
with the love of distinction in arms which it 
nourished, and perhaps with the desire of gaining 
the Duke's favour, there was a general motion 
among the young Burgundians to accept the 
challenge, and more than six or eight gloves were 
hastily doffed by the young knights present, those 
who were more remote flinging them over the 
heads of the nearest, and each proclaiming his 
name and title as he proffered the gage of combat. 

13. "I set at all," said the daring young 
Swiss, gathering up the guantlets as they fell 
clashing around him. " More, gentlemen, more ! 
a glove for every finger ! come on, one at once — 
fair lists, equal judges of the field, the combat on 
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foot, and the weapons two-handed swords, and I 
will not budge for a score of you." 

14. "Hold, gentlemen; on your allegiance, 
hold ! " said the Duke, gratified at the same time, 
and somewhat appeased, by the zeal which was 
displayed in his cause — moved by the strain of 
reckless bravery evinced by the challenger, with a 
hardihood akin to his own — perhaps also not 
unwilling to display, in the view of his cour 
pleniere, more temperance than he had been at 
first capable of. "Hold, I command you all. — 
Toison d^Or^ gather up these guantlets, and 
return them each to its owner. God and St. 
George forbid that we should hazard the life of 
even the least of our noble Burgundian gentry 
against such a churl as this Swiss peasant, who 
never so much as mounted a horse and knows not 
a jot of knightly courtesy, or the grace of chivalry. 
— Carry your vulgar brawls elsewhere, young 
man, and know that, on the present occasion, the 
Place Morimont, were your only fitting lists, and 
the hangman your meet antagonist, and you, sirs, 
his companions — whose behaviour in suffering this 
swaggerer to take the lead amongst you, seems to 
show that the laws of nature, as well as of society, 
are inverted, and that youth is preferred to age, 
and peasants to gentry — you white-bearded men, I 
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Say, is there none of you who can speak your 
errand in such language as it becomes a sovereign 
prince to listen to ? " 

15. " God forbid else , ' ' said the Landamman , 
stepping forward and silencing Rudolph Donner- 
hugel, who was commencing an answer of defiance 
—"God forbid," he said, " noble Duke, that we 
should not be able to speak so as to be understood 
before your Highness, since, I trust, we shall 
speak the language of truth, peace, and justice. 
Nay, should it incline your Highness to listen to 
us more favourably for our humility, I am willing 
to humble myself rather than you should shun to 
hear us. For my own part, I can truly say, that 
though I have lived, and by free choice have 
resolved to die, a husbandman and a hunter on 
the Alps of the Unterwald^ I may claim by birth 
the hereditary to speak before dukes and kings, 
and the emperor himself. There is no one, my 
Lord Duke, in this proud assembly, who derives 
his descent from a nobler source than Geierstein. ' ' 

16. "We have heard of you," said the 
Duke; "Men call you the peasant-count. Your 
birth is your shame; or perhaps your mother's, 
if your father had happened to have a handsome 
ploughman, the fitting father of one who has become 
a willing serf. ' ' 
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17. "No serf, my lord," answered the 
Landamman, "but a free man, who will neither 
oppress others, nor be himself tyrannized over. 
My father was a noble lord, my mother a most 
virtuous lady. But I will not be provoked, by 
taunt or scornful jest, to refrain from stating with 
calmness what my country has given me in 
charge to say. The inhabitants of the bleak and 
inhospitable regions of the Alps desire, mighty 
sir, to remain at peace with all their neighbours, 
and to enjoy the government they have chosen, as 
best fitted to their condition and habits, leaving 
all other states and countries to their free-will 
in the same respects, Bspecially, they desire to 
remain at peace and in unity with the princely 
house of Burgundy, whose dominions approach 
their possessions on so many points. My lord, 
they desire it, they entreat it, they even consent to 
pray for it. We have been termed stubborn, 
intractable, and insolent contemners of authority 
and headers of sedition and rebellion. In evidence 
of the contrary, my Lord Duke, I, who never bent 
a knee but to Heaven, feel no dishonour in kneeling 
before your Highness, as before a sovereign prince 
in the cour pleniere of his dominions, where he 
has a right to exact homage from his subjects out 
of duty, and from strangers out of courtesy. No 
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vain pride of mine," said the noble old man, his 
eyes swelling with tears, as he knelt on one knee, 
"shall prevent me from personal humiliation, 
when peace — that blessed peace, so dear to God 
so inappreciately valuable to man — is in danger of 
being broken off. " 

18. The whole assembly, even the Duke 
himself, were affected by the noble and stately 
manner in which the brave old man made a genu- 
flection, which was obviously dictated neither by 
meanness nor timidity. ' 'Arise, sir, ' ' said Charles ; 
"if we have said aught which can wound your 
private feelings, we retract it as publicly as the 
reproach was spoken, and sit prepared to hear you 
as a fair-meaning envoy." 

19. "For that, my noble lord, thanks; and 
I shall hold it a blessed day, if I can find words 
worthy of the cause I have to plead. My lord, a 
schedule in your Highness's hands has stated the 
sense of many injuries received at the hand of your 
Highness's ofl&cers, and those of Romoni, Count 
of Savoy, your strict ally and adviser, we have a 
right to suppose, under your Highness's counte- 
nance. For Count Romont — he has already felt 
with whom he has to contend ; but we have as yet 
taken no measures to avenge injuries, affronts, 
interruptions to our commerce, from those who 
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have availed themselves of your Highness's 
authority to intercept our countrymen, spoil our 
goods, impress their persons, and even, in some 
instances, take their lives. The affray at La 
Ferette — I can vouch for what I saw — had no 
origin or abettance from us ; nevertheless, it is 
impossible an independent nation can suffer the 
repetition of such injuries, and free and indepen- 
dent we are determined to remain, or to die in 
defence of our rights. What then must follow, 
unless your Highness listens to the terms which I 
am commissioned to offer? War, a war to exter- 
mination ; for so long as one of our confederacy 
can wield a halberd, so long, if this fatal strife 
once commences, there will be war betwixt your 
powerful realms and our poor and barren states. 
And what can the noble Duke of Burgundy gain 
by such a strife ? — is it wealth and plunder ? Alas, 
my lord, there is more gold and silver on the very 
bridle-bits of your Highness's household troops 
than can be found in the public treasures or private 
hoards of our whole confederacy. Is it fame and 
glory you aspire to ? There is little honour to be 
won by a numerous army over a few scattered 
bands, by mail clad in mail over half -armed 
husbandmen and shepherds — of such conquest 
small were the glory. But if, as all Christian men 
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believe, and as it is the constant trust of my 
countrymen, from memory of the times of our 
fathers, — if the Lord of Hosts should cast the 
balance in behalf of the fewer numbers, and worse- 
armed party, I leave it with your Highness to 
judge, what would, in that event, be the diminution 
of worship and fame. Is it extent of vassalage and 
dominion your Highness desires, by warring with 
your mountain neighbours ? Know that you may, 
if it be God's will, gain our barren and rugged 
mountains ; but, like our ancestors of old, we will 
seek refuge in wilder and more distant solitudes, 
and when we have resisted to the last, we will 
starve in the icy wastes of the Glaciers. Ay, 
men, women, and children, we will be frozen into 
annihilation together, ere one pfree Switzer will 
acknowledge a foreign master." 

20. The speech of the Landamman made an 
obvious impression on the assembly. The Duke 
observed it, and his hereditary obstinacy was 
irritated by the general disposition which he saw 
entertained in favour of the ambassador. This 
evil principle overcame some impression which the 
address of the noble Biederman had not failed to 
make upon him. He answered with a lowering 
brow, interrupting the old man as he was about 
to continTie his speech, " Yqu argue falsely, 3ir 
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Cotmt, or Sir Landamman, or by whatever name 
yoti call yourself, if you tliink we war on you for 
any hope of spoil or any desire of glory. We 
know as well as you can tell us, that there is 
neither profit nor fame to be achieved by con- 
quering you. But, sovereigns, to whom Heaven 
has given the power, must root out a band of 
robbers, though there is dishonour in measuring 
swords with them ; and we hunt to death a herd of 
wolves, though their flesh is carrion, and their 
skins are nought." 

21. The Landamman shook his gray head, 
and replied, without testifying emotion, and even 
with something approaching to a smile, — "I am 
an older woodsman than you, my Lord Duke, — 
and it may be a more experienced one. The 
boldest, the hardiest hunter, will not safely drive 
the wolf to his den. I have shown your Highness 
the poor chance of gain, and the great risk of loss, 
which even you, powerful as you are, must incur 
by risking a war with determined and desperate 
men. Let me now tell what we are willing to do 
to secure a sincere and lasting peace with our 
powerful neighbour of Burgundy. Your grace is 
in the act of engrossing Lorraine, and it seems 
possible, under so vigorous and enterprising a 
Prince, your authority may be extended to the 
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shores of the Mediterranean — be our noble friend 
and sincere ally, and our mountains, defended by- 
warriors familiar with, victory, will be your barriers 
against Germany and Italy. For your sake, we 
will admit the Count of Savoy to terms, and 
restore to him our conquests, on such conditions 
as your Highness shall yourself judge reasonable. 
Of past subjects of offence on the part of your 
lieutenants and governors upon the frontier, we 
will be silent, so we have assurance of no such 
aggressions in future. Nay, more, ^nd it is my 
last and proudest offer, we will send three thousand 
of our youth to assist your Highness in any war 
which you may engage in, whether against Louis 
of France^ or the Bmperor of Germany. They 
»are a different set of men — proudly and truly may 
I state it — from the scum of Germany and Italy, 
who form themselves into mercenary bands of 
' soldiers. And if Heaven should decide your 
Highness to accept our offer, there will be one 
corps in your army which will leave their carcasses 
on the field ere a man of them break their plighted 
troth." 

22. A swarthy, but tall and handsome man, 
wearing a corselet richly engraved with arabesque 
work, started from his seat with the air of one 
provoked beyond the bounds of restraint, This 
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was the Count de Campo-Basso, commander of 
Charles's Italian mercenaries, who possessed much 
influence over the Duke's mind, chiefly obtained 
by accommodating himself to his master's opinions 
and prejudices, and placing before the Duke 
specious arguments to justify him for following his 
pwn way. 

23. "This lofty presence must excuse me," 
he said, " if I speak in defence of my honour, and 
those of my bold lances, who have followed my 
fortunes from Italy to serve the bravest Prince in 
Christendom. I might, indeed, pass over without 
resentment the outrageous language of this gray- 
haired churl, whose words cannot affect a knight 
and a nobleman more than the yelling of a 
peasant's mastiff. But when I hear him propose' 
to associate his bands of mutinous, misgoverned 
rufl&ans with your Highness's troops, I must let 
him know that there is not a horse-boy in my 
ranks who would fight in such fellowship. No, 
even I myself, bound by a thousand ties of 
gratitude, could not submit to strive abreast with 
such comrades. I would fold up my banners, and 
lead five thousand men to seek, not a nobler 
master, for the world has none such, but wars in 
which we might not be obliged to blush for our 
assistants. ' ' 
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24. " Silence, Campo-Basso, ' ' said the Duke, 
and be assured you serve a Prince who knows 

your worth too well to exchange it for the 
untried and untrustful services of those whom 
we have only known as vexatious and malignant 
neighbours." 

25. Then addressing himself to Arnold 
Biederman, he said coldly and sternly, "Sir 
L^andamman, we have heard you fairly. We have 
heard you, although you come before us with hands 
dyed deep in blood of our servant. Sir Archibald 
de Hagenbach ; for, supposing he was murdered by 
a villainous association — which, by Saint George, 
shall never while we live and reign, raise its 
pestilential head on this side the Rhine — yet it is 
none the less undeniable and undenied, that you 
stood by in arms, and encouraged the deed the 
assassins performed under your countenance. 
Return to your mountains, and be thankful that 
you return in life. Tell those who sent you that 
I will be presently on their frontiers. A deputa- 
tion of your most notable persons, who meet me 
with halters round their necks, torches in their 
left hands, and in their right hands their swords 
held by the point, may learn on what conditions 
we will grant you peace. ' ' 
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26. "Then farewell peace, and welcome 
war, ' ' said the Landamman ; ' ' and be its plagues 
and curses on the heads of those who choose 
blood and strife rather than peace and union. 
We will meet you on our frontiers with our naked 
swords, but the hilts, not the points, shall be 
in our grasp. Charles of Burgundy, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, Duke of seven dukedoms. Count 
of seventeen earldoms, I bid you defiance ; and 
declare war against you in the name of the 
Confederated Cantons, and such others as shall 
adhere to them. There," said he, " are my letters 
of defiance. ' ' 

27. The herald took from Arnold Biederman 
the fatal denunciation. 

28. "Read it not, Toison d'Or," said the 
haughty Duke. " Let the executioner drag it 
through the streets at his horse's tail, and nail it 
to the gibbet, to show in what account we hold the 
paltry scroll, and those who sent it. — Away, sirs," 
speaking to the Swiss, ' ' trudge back to your 
wilderness with such haste as your feet can use. 
When we next meet, you shall better know whom 
you have offended. — Get our horse ready — the 
council is broken up." 

By Sir Walter Scott. 
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XIV. THE HANGCHOW BORE, 

1. On October third, our party repaired to 
the Pagoda about noon, prepared to fully enjoy the 
phenomenon. After a short wait, the cries of the 
surrounding natives called attention to a long 
white line which had made its appearance on the 
horizon to seaward, this being at 12:23 p.m. This 
then appeared to be in two sections, one on the 
north side of the channel and the other on the south 
side, divided, so far as could be seen, by a rathei: 
large island in the middle of the Bay in the 
distance. Ten minutes after the first sighting of 
this white line a distant murmur became audible, 
the line of white meantime becoming much more 
distinct. As they advanced up the Bay the two 
lines of breakers became much more visible, and 
also rapidly closed up, so that shortly a single line 
of white extended right across the Bay, being at 
first lost in the south in the distance. 

2. With rapidly increasing roar, and steady 
progress, the line advanced. For several minutes 
before it reached the Pagoda the immensity wf the 
phenomenon was easily seen. There was a wall 
of water, fully eight or nine feet high, extending 
right across the Bay, a distance of about three 
miles, advancing at the speed of an express train, 
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the ebb-tide, which was still running out rapidly 
in front of the pagoda, at the speed of probably six 
or seven miles an hour, fighting every foot of 
advance. The collision resulted in the top portion 
of the advancing wall of water being pushed over 
the lower portion bodily, a constant, increasing line 
of huge breakers, with no intermission, being the 
result. 




3. The Bore passed the Pagoda at 12:52, or 
just half an hour after it was sighted. The roar 
was then terrific, the nearest approach to its equal 
being the roar of hundreds of machines, such as 
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those in a cotton mill, working at full speed, 
infinitely magnified : or another possible idea might 
be obtained if one cotild imagine heavy breakers on 
a rocky coast, without intermission or interval. 
The sound is unique, and has to be heard to be 
properly appreciated. For a couple of hundred 
yards back of the advancing wall the rushing 
water was churned into foam by the turmoil, while 
the contest going on in the river-bed was undeni- 
ably testified to by the large quantities of mud 
which were seen to be intermingled with the new 
surging waters. 

4. The moment of passage afforded the best 
opportunity of judging nature's daily task in 
effecting the ebb and flow in that region. This 
line of turbulent waters, so violent when seen near 
at hand, could be observed extending right across 
the mouth of the great estuary, with a deep, 
graceful curve in the centre of the current, the 
great mass sweeping irresistibly onward, con- 
tinually meeting^ opposing and overcoming the 
truculent ebb-tide, unwilling to the last moment 
to admit defeat. Truly, the local name, the 
" Serpent's Head," is not an inapt designation for 
this conflict which daily takes place in this broad 
waterway. And a serpent with a head of such 
magnitude may well have excited the awe which 
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envelopes all connected with this great Bore. And 
when it is remembered that this conflict has been 
raging to a greater or lesser degree daily since the 
dawn of history, and that the earliest settlers as 
well as their later successors have either had to 
stand clear, or wage war with this great force, the 
reason for awe or even reverence becomes easily 
apparent. 

5. The first actual wave — the Bore proper — 
was, as has already been said, on this occasion 
eight or nine feet in height. Behind it, however, 
the now flowing tide followed, and five minutes 
after passage the raging waters were fully fifteen 
feet higher alongside the Bund than they had been 
before the change, and were still rising. Full 
high tide was registered about an hour after the 
arrival of the Bore, though the flood ran for several 
hours longer. Late in the afternoon the vanquished 
ebb-tide once again gained supremacy, to hold its 
premier position until shortly after 1 o'clock on 
the following morning, when it was again replaced 
after a somewhat similar conflict, for another 
period. Thus the struggle continues, much less at 
times, but steadily occurring, day by day, month 
by month, year by year — age, and centvxry. Can 
better example of the infinite and of the puniness 
of human effort be cited than this titanic conflict 
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going on for ages under the influence of the earth's 
dead satellite ? i 

6. A party who viewed the passage of the 
Bore ten miles below the Pagoda described the 
view there as of much greater grandeur than at the 
Pagoda. One of the party thus described the 
scene there : 

7. "At 11.55 a.m., far in the distance we 
saw the water curling in towards us in a thin faint 
lind. Soon after this we first heard it, and the 
roar then rapidly increased in volume. Gradually 
the line came nearer, though it was not a high one, 
but we could see it miles away running along the 
curve of the land. Later on, behind this, came a 
mighty wave. The first line had now wheeled 
and was advancing at right angles to the shore, 
while the big wave came on almost parallel to the 
shore, with increasing velocity. This latter wave 
gradually curved around, and in a short time the 
outer edge had caught up to the outer edge of the 
first line. Where this junction was effected a 
mighty commotion occurred, the waves dashing 
many feet into the air in mid-stream, white with 
the force of compact, and seething all about the 
point of conflict. 

8. " During this time we had been standing 
on buttresses fully thirty feet above low water 
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mark. When within about an eighth of a mile 
from us, the inner end of the back line, having 
fully curved around, had caught up to the front 
line, and the mightiest volume of moving water 
we had ever seen resulted. The advancing wave 
threatened our position, so a hasty retreat was 
made. As the rush passed, not only did the wave 
reach our previous position, thirty feet above low 
water level, but a solid mass of water, some twenty 
feet thick and ten feet high, rose over the top of 
the wave, and was hurled across the outer edge of 
the buttress, so that from low water mark to the 
top of the wave was something like forty feet, 
perhaps more. The immense upheaval, however, 
quickly subsided, though the flood wave was close 
on thirty feet high when it passed us, though as it 
advanced it decreased in height." 

9. These descriptions may serve to give those ^ 
who have not seen this great wonder some slight 
idea of the marvel. But words cannot possibly 
describe the grandeur of the Hangchow Bore, 
which can only be thoroughly understood by actual 
sight. Therefore the best advice to those who 
desire a better acquaintance with the occurrence is 
'^£-0 and see it personally. " 

John Green. 
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xv. the tempest. 

Note. 
Charles Dickens was one of the greatest of 
Bnglish novelists. The chapter below is taken 
from ''''David Copperjield^'''' one of Mr. Dickens' 
most popular works. The whole book is very 
interesting, and every boy and girl should read it. 



1. "I am thinking," said I, "that I'll go 
down again to Yarmouth. There's time, and to 
spare, for me to go down and come back before the 
ship sails. — The journey is nothing to me. I am 
restless, and shall be better in motion. I'll go 
down to-night." 

2. Though he anxiously endeavoured to dis- 
suade me, I saw that he was of my mind; and 
this, if I had required to be confirmed in my 
intention, would have had the effect. He went 
round to the coach-office, at my request, and took 
the box seat for me on the mail. In the evening 
I started, by that conveyance, down the road I had 
traversed so often. 

3. "Don't you think that," I asked the 
coachman, in the first stage out of London, "a 
very remarkable sky ? I don't remember to have 
seen one like it." 
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4. "Nor I — not equal to it," lie replied. 
''That's wind, sir, there'll be mischief done at 
sea, I expect, before long." 

5. It was a murky confusion — here and there 
blotted with a colour like the colour of the smoke 
from damp fuel — of flying clouds tossed up into 
most remarkable heaps, suggesting greater heights 
in the clouds than there were depths below them 
to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, 
through which the wild moon seemed to plunge 
headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws 
of nature, she had lost her way and were frightened. 
There had been a wind all day ; and it was rising 
then, with an extraordinary great sound. In 
another hour it had much increased, and the sky 
was more overcast, and it blew hard. 

6. But as the night advanced, the clouds 
closing in densely the whole sky, then very dark, 
it came on to blow, harder and harder. It still 
increased, until our horses could scarcely face 
the wind. Many times, in the dark part of the 
night, (it was then late in September, when the 
nights were not short), the leaders turned about, 
or came to a dead stop ; and we were often in 
serious apprehension that the coach would be 
blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came up 
before this storm, like showers of steel; and, at 
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those times, when there was any shelter of trees 
or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, in sheer 
impossibility of continuing the struggle. 

7. When the day broke, it blew harder and 

harder. I had been in Yarmouth when the seamen 

said it blew great guns, but I had never known 

the like of this, or anything approaching to it. 

We came to Ipswich — very late, having had to 

fight every inch of ground since we were ten miles 

out of London ; and found a cluster of people in 

the market-place, who had risen from their beds 

in the night, fearful of falling chimneys. Some 

of these, congregating about the inn -yard while we 

changed horses, told us of great sheets of lead 

having been ripped off a church-tower, and flung 

into a by - street, " which was then blocked up. 

Others had to tell of country people, coming in 

from neighbouring villages, who had seen great 

trees lying torn out of the earth, and whole ricks 

scattered about the roads and fields. Still there 

was no abatement in the storm, but it blew harder. 

8. As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to 

the sea, from which this mighty wind was blowing 

dead on shore, its force became more and more 

terrific. Long before we saw the sea, its spray 

was on our lips, and showered salt rain upon us. 

The water was out, over miles and miles of the flat 
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country adjacent to Yarmouth ; and every sheet 
and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of 
little breakers setting heavily towards us. When 
we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the 
horizon, caught at intervals above the rolling 
abyss, were like glimpses of another shore with 
towers and buildings. When at last we got into 
the town, the people came out to their doors, all 
aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder 
of the mail that had come through such a night. 

9. I put up at the old inn, and went down to 
look at the sea ; staggering along the street, which 
was strewn with sand and sea - weed and with 
flying blotches of sea-foam ; afraid of falling slates 
and tiles, and holding by people I met, at angry 
corners. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only 
the boatmen, but half the people of the town, 
lurking behind buildings ; some now and then 
braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of their course in trying to 
get zigzag back. 

10. Joining these groups, I found bewailing 
women whose husbands were away in herring or 
oyster boats, which there was too much reason to 
think might have foundered before they could run 
in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old sailors were 
among the people, shaking their heads, as they 
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looked from water to sky, and muttering to one 
another ; shipowners, excited and uneasy ; children, 
huddling together, and peering into older faces; 
even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, level- 
ling their glasses at the sea from behind places of 
shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

11. The tremendous sea itself when I could 
find sufficient pause to look at it, in the agitation 
of the blinding wind, the flying stones and sand, 
and the awful noise, confounded me. As the high 
watery walls came rolling in, and, at their highest, 
tumbled into surf, they looked as if the least would 
ingulf the town. As the receding wave swept 
back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out a 
deep cave in the beach, as if its purpose were to 
undermine the earth. When some white-headed 
billows thundered on, and dashed themselves to 
pieces before they reached the land, every fragment 
of the late whole seemed possessed by the full 
might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the 
composition of another monster. Undulating hills 
were changed to valleys, undulating valle3's (with 
a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming through 
them) were lifted up to hills; masses of water 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming 
sound ; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as 
soon as made, to change its shape and place, and 
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beat another shape and place away ; the ideal 
shore on the horizon, with its towers and buildings, 
rose and fell ; the clouds flew fast and quick ; I 
seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all 
nature. 

12. Not finding Ham among the people 
whom this memorable wind — for it is still remem- 
bered as the greatest ever known to blow upon 
that coast, — had brought together, I made my way 
to his house. It was shut ; and as no one answered 
to my knocking, I went, by back-ways and by- 
lanes, to the yard where he worked. I learned 
there that he had gone to Lowestoft^ to meet some 
sudden exigency of ship - repairing in which his 
skill was required ; but that he would be back 
to-morrow morning, in good time. 

13. I went back to the inn ; and when I had 
washed and dressed, and tried to sleep, but in vain, 
it was five o'clock in the afternoon. I had not sat 
five minutes by the coffee-room fire, when the 
waiter coming to stir it, as an excuse for talking, 
told me that two colliers had gone down, with all 
hands, a few miles away ; and that some other ships 
had been seen labouring hard in the roads, and 
trying, in great distress, to keep off shore. Mercy 
on them, and on all poor sailors, said he, if we 
had another night like the last ! 
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14. I was very much depressed in spirits; 
very solitary; and felt an uneasiness in Ham's not 
being there, disproportionate to the occasion. I 
was seriously affected, without knowing how much, 
by late events ; and my long exposure to the fierce 
wind had confused me ; there was that jumble in 
my thoughts and recollections, that I had lost the 
clear arrangement of time and distance. Thus, if 
I had gone out into the town, I should not have 
been surprised, I think, to encounter some one 
who I knew must then be in London. So to speak, 
there was in these respects a curious inattention 
in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, with all the 
remembrances the place naturally awakened ; and 
they were particularly distinct and vivid. 

15. In this state, the waiter's dismal intelli- 
gence about the ships immediately connected 
itself, without any effort of my volition, with my 
uneasiness about Ham. I was persuaded that I 
had an apprehension of his returning from Lowe- 
stoft by sea, and being lost. This grew so strong 
with me, that I resolved to go back to the yard 
before I took my dinner, and ask the boat-builder 
if he thought this attempt to return by sea at all 
likely ? If he gave me the least reason to think 
so, I would go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by 
bringing him with me. 
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16. I hastily ordered my dinner, and went 
back to the yard. I was none too soon ; for the 
boat - builder, with a lantern in his hand, was 
locking the yard-gate. He quite laughed, when 
I asked him the question, and said there was no 
fear; no man in his senses, or out of them, would 
put off in such a gale of wind, least of all Ham 
Peggotty^ who had been born to seafaring. 

17. So sensible of this, beforehand, that I 
had really felt ashamed of doing what I was 
nevertheless impelled to do, I went back to the 
inn. If such a wind could rise, I think it was 
rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of doors 
and windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the 
apparent rocking of the very house that sheltered 
me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, were 
more fearful than in the morning. But there was 
now a great darkness besides ; and that invested 
the storm with new terrors, real and fanciful. 

18. I could not eat, I could not sit still, I 
could not continue steadfast to anything. Some- 
thing within me, faintly answering to the storm 
without, tossed up the depths of my memory, and 
made a tumult within them. Yet in all the hurry 
of my thoughts, wild running with the thundering 
sea, — the storm and my uneasiness regarding 
Ham, were always in the foreground. 
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19. My dinner went away almost untasted, 
and I tried to refresh myself with a glass or two 
of wine. In vain, I fell into a dull slumber before 
the fire, without losing my consciousness, either 
of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in which 
I was. Both became overshadowed by a new and 
indefinable horror ; and when I awoke — or rather 
when I shook off the lethargy that bound me in 
my chair — my whole frame thrilled with objectless 
and unintelligible fear. 

20. I walked to and fro ; tried to read an old 
newspaper ; listened to the awful noises ; looked at 
faces, scenes, and figures in the fire. At length, 
the steady ticking of the undisturbed clock on the 
wall tormented me to that degree that I resolved 
to go to bed. 

21. It was reassuring, on such a night, to be 
told that some of the inn-servants had agreed 
together to sit up until morning. I went to bed 
exceedingly weary and heavy ; but, on my lying 
down, all such sensations vanished as if by magic, 
and I was broad awake, with every sense refined. 

22. For hours I lay there, listening to the 
wind and water ; imagining, now, that I heard 
shrieks out at sea ; now, that I distinctly heard the 
firing of signal guns ; and now, the fall of houses 
in the town. I got up several times, and looked 
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out ; but could see nothing except tlie reflection 
in the window panes of the faint candle I had left 
burning, and of my own haggard face looking in 
at me from the black void. 

23 . At length my restlessness attained to such 
a pitch, that I hurried on my clothes, and went down 
stairs. In a large kitchen, where I diml}^ saw 
bacon and ropes of onions hanging from the beams, 
the watchers were clustered together, in various 
attitudes about a table, purposely moved away from 
the great chimney, and brought near the door. 
A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped with her 
apron, and her eyes upon the floor, screamed when 
I appeared, supposing me to be a spirit; but the 
others had -more presence of mind ^ and were glad of 
an addition to their company. One man, referring 
to the topic they had been discussing, asked me 
whether I thought the souls of the collier crews 
who had gone down, were out in the storm ? 

24. I remained there, I dare say, two -hours. 
Once I opened the yard-gate, and looked into the 
empty street. The sand, the sea-weed, and the 
flakes of foam were driving by ; and I was obliged 
to call for assistance before I could shut the gate 
again, and make it fast against the wind. 

25. There was a dark gloom in my solitary 
chamber, when I at length returned to it ; but I 
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was tired now, and, getting into bed again, fell off 
a tower and down a precipice — into the depths of 
sleep. I have an impression that for a long time, 
though I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a 
variety of scenes, it was always blowing in my 
dream. At length I lost that feeble hold npon 
reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, 
but who they were I don't know, at the siege of 
some town in a roar of cannonading. 

26. The thunder of the cannon was so loud 
and incessant that I could not hear something I 
much desired to hear, until I made a great exertion 
and awoke. It was broad day — eight or nine 
o'clock ; the storm raging, in heu d?/ batteries ; and 
some one knocking and calling at my door. 

27. " What is the matter? " I cried. 

28. " A wreck ! close by ! " 

29. I sprung out of bed, and asked, " What 
w^reck? " 

30. "A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, 
laden with fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if you 
want to see her ! It's thought, down on the beach, 
she'll go to pieces every moment." 

31. The excited voice went clamouring along 
the staircase ; and I wrapped myself in my clothes 
as quickly as I could, and ran into the street. 
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32. Numbers of people were there before me, 
all running in one direction, to the beach. I ran 
the same way, outstripping a good many, and soon 
came facing the wild sea. 

33. The wind might by this time have lulled 
a little, though not more sensibly than if the 
cannonading I had dreamed of had been diminished 
by the silencing of a half a dozen guns out of 
hundreds. But the sea, having upon it the addi- 
tional agitation, was infinitely more terrific than 
when I had seen it last. Every appearance it had 
then presented bore the expression of being 
swelled ; and the height to which the breakers 
rose, and, looking over one another, bore one 
another down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, 
was most appalling. 

34. In the difi&culty of hearing anything but 
the wind and waves, and in the crowd, and the 
unspeakable confusion, and my first breathless 
efforts to stand against the weather, I was sO' 
confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, 
and saw nothing but the foaming heads of the 
great waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing 
next to me, pointed with his bare arm (a tatooed 
arrow on it, pointing in the same direction) to the 
left. Then, O, great Heaven, I saw it, close in 
upon us! 
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35. One mast was broken short off, six or 
eight feet from the deck, and lay over the side, 
entangled in a maze of sail and rigging ; and all 
that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat — which she 
did without a moment's pause, and with a violence 
quite inconceivable — beat the side as if it would 
stave it in. Some efforts were even then being 
made to cut this portion of the wreck away ; for as 
the ship, which was broadside on, turned towards 
us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at 
work with axes, especially one active figure with 
long curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. 
But a great cry, which was audible even above 
the wind and water, rose from the shore at this 
moment ; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, 
made a clean breach, and carried men, spars, 
casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into 
the boiling surge. 

36. The second mast was yet standing, with 
the rags of a rent sail and a wild confusion of 
broken cordage flapping to and fro. The ship had 
struck once, the same boatman hoarsely said in 
my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. I 
understood him to add that she was parting amid- 
ships, and I could readily suppose so, for the 
rolling and beating was too tremendous for any 
human work to suffer long. As he spoke there 
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was another great cry of pity from the beach ; four 
men arose with the wreck out of the deep, clinging 
to the rigging of the remaining mast ; uppermost 
the active figure with the curling hair. 

37. There was a bell on board, and as the 
ship rolled and dashed, like a desperate creature 
driven mad, now showing us the whole sweep of 
her deck, as she turned on her beam-ends towards 
the shore, now nothing but her keel, as she sprung 
wildly over and turned towards the sea, the bell 
rang and its sound, the knell of those unhappy 
men, was borne towards us on the wind. Again 
we lost her, and again she rose. Two men were 
gone. The agony on shore increased. Men 
groaned and clasped their hands ; women shrieked 
and turned away their faces. Some ran wildly up 
and down along the beach, crying for help where 
no help could be. I found myself one of these, 
frantically imploring a knot of sailors whom I 
knew, not to let those two lost creatures perish 
before our eyes. 

38. They were making out to me, in an 
agitated way — I don't know how, for the little I 
could hear I was scarcely composed enough to 
understand — that the life-boat had been bravely 
manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; and 
that as no man would be so desperate as to attempt 
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to wade off with a rope, and establish a communi- 
cation with the shore, there was nothing left to- 
try; when I noticed that some new sensation 
moved the people along the beach, and saw them 
part, and Ham coming breaking through them to- 
the front. 

39. I ran to him — as well as I know, to- 
repeat my appeal for help. But distracted though 
I was, by a sight so new to me and terrible, the 
determination in his face, and his look out to- 
sea — exactly the same look as I remembered in 
connection with the morning after Emily ^s flight — 
awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. I held 
him back with both arms ; and implored the men 
with whom I had been speaking, not to listen ta 
him, not to do murder, not to let him stir from ofF 
that sand ! 

40. Another cry arose on shore; and looking" 
to the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, with blow on 
blow, beat off the lower of the two men, and fly 
up in triumph round the active figure left alone on 
the mast. 

41. Against such a sight, and against such 
determination as that of the calmly desperate man 
who was already accustomed to lead half the people- 
present, I might as hopefully have entreated the- 
wind. 
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42. * ' Mas V Davy, ' ' he said, cheerily grasp- 
ing me by both hands, " if my time is come, 'tis 
■come. If HainH, I'll bide it. Lord above bless 
you, and bless all ! Mates, make me ready ! I'm 
.going off ! " 

43. I was swept away, but not unkindly, to 
-some distance, where the people around me made 
me stay ; urging, as I confusedly perceived, that 
Tie was bent on going with help or without, and 
that I should endanger the precautions for his 
safety by troubling those with whom they rested. 
I don't know what I answered, or what they 
rejoined; but, I saw hurry on the beach, and men 
running' with ropes from a capstan that was there, 
.and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid 
him from me. Then I saw him standing alone in 
a seaman's frock and trousers, a rope in his hand, 
-or slung to his wrist ; another around his body ; 
and several of the best men holding, at a little 
•distance, to the latter, which he laid out himself, 
.slack upon the shore at his feet. 

44. The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, 
was breaking up. I saw that she was parting in 
the middle, and that the life of the solitary man 
upon the mast hung by a thread. Still he clung 
to it. He had a singular red cap on — not like a 
.sailor's cap, but of a finer colour; and as the few 
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yielding planks between him and destruction rolled, 
and bulged, and his anticipative death-knell rung, 
he was seen by all of us to wave it. I saw him do' 
it now, and thought I was going distracted, when 
his action brought an old remembrance to my mind. 
of a once dear friend. 

45. Ham watched the sea, standing alonCy 
with the silence of suspended breath behind him, 
and the storm before, until there was a great 
retiring wave, when, with a backward glance at 
those who held the rope which was made fast 
round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a. 
moment was buffeting with the water ; rising with 
the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath the 
foam ; then drawn again to land. They hauled in 
hastily. 

46. He was hurt. I saw blood on his face- 
from where I stood ; but he took no thought of 
that. He seemed hurriedly to give them some 
directions for leaving him more free — or so I 
judged from the motion of his arm — and was gone 
as before. 

47. And now he made for the wreck, rising 
with the hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath 
the rugged foam, borne in towards the shore, borne 
on towards the ship, striving hard and valiantly. 
The distance was nothing, but the power of the 
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sea and wind made the strife deadly. At length 
he neared the wreck. He was so near, that with 
one more of his vigorous strokes he would be 
clinging to it — when a high, green, vast hillside 
•of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
ship, — he seemed to leap up into it with a mighty 
bound, and the ship was gone ! 

48. Some eddying fragments I saw in the 
sea, as if a mere cask had been broken, in running 
to the spot where they were hauling in. Conster- 
nation was in every face. They drew him to my 
very feet — insensible — dead. He was carried to 
the nearest house ; and, no one preventing me 
now, I remained near him, busy while every means 
■of restoration was tried ; but he had been beaten 
to death by the great wave, and his generous heart 
was stilled forever. 

By Charles Dickens. 



xvi. how clarke took vincennes. 

told by his drummer boy. 

Note. 
While the war between the American Colonies 
and Great Britain was going on. Governor Henry 
.of Virginia determined to send an expedition for 
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the conquest of what was then called the "'Illinois 
■Country. ' ' There were then in that section a few 
I^'rench Settlements, but outside of these the 
•country was a vast wilderness, occupied only by 
roving bands of savages. Colonel Hamilton^ the 
British commander, had captured Vincennes, the 
chief place in Illinois. 'The command of the 
expedition was given by Governor Henry to Colonel 
George Rogers Clarke. Clarke set out with a 
small force of 170 men, and overcoming bitter 
obstacles, succeeded in capturing Vincennes. He 
is known in America as the ' ' Winner of the North- 
West. ' ' The territory he won on this expedition, 
is now divided into the three great States of Ohio, 
Indiana.^ Illinois. 



1. On a bitter cold day a horseman was seen 
•on the Fort Chartres road. It was Monsieur Vigo 
returning from Vincennes. He had remained there 
longer than he expected, the guest of Colonel 
Harnilton. So Colonel Hamilton had captured the 
place ! He was now at Vincennes with much of 
King George's gold, and many supplies, and eight 
hundred Indians. Hamilton could do nothing 
now, but would move . as soon as the rigours of 
winter had passed, and capture the other settle- 
ments, and drive out all who would not submit 
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to the king. This was Monsieur Vigo's story. 
What would Colonel Clarke do now ? 

2. The Colonel was grave, but this was his 
usual manner. He asked many questions. How 
large was the garrison at Vincennes? Monsieur 
Vigo was exact as a business man should be. 
They were now reduced to eighty men, — and five 
hundred savages had gone out to ravage. There 
was no chance, then, of Hamilton moving at 
present? Monsieur Vigo threw up his hands. 
Never had he made such a trip. The Wabask 
river was spread out as the Great Lakes ^ and the 
forests grew out of the water. A fox could not gO' 
to Vincennes in this weather. A fish ? Monsieur 
Vigo laughed heartily. Yes, a fish might. 

3. "Then," said Colonel Clarke, "we will 
be fish." 

4. Monsieur Vigo stared, and passed his 
hand from his forehead backwards over his long 
hair. I leaned forward in my corner by the fire. 

5. "Then we will be fish," said Colonel 
Clarke. " Better that than food for crows. For, if 
we stay here, we shall be caught like bears in a. 
trap, and Kentucky will be at Hamilton's mercy. " 

6. "I know what this country is," ex- 
claimed Monsieur Vigo, ' ' and you cannot get to 
Vincennes. ' ' 
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7. "I will get to Vincennes," said Colonel 
Clarke, so gently that Monsieur Vigo knew he 
meant it. "I will swim to Vincennes." 

8. Monsieur Vigo raised his hands to heaven. 
The three of us went out of the door and walked. 
There was a snowy place in front of the church, 
all party-coloured by the scarlet, yellow, and blue 
garments of the crowd gathered there. They 
surrounded the Colonel. What was he to do now? 
For the British governor and his savages were 
•coming to take revenge on them, because, in their 
necessity, they had declared for the Americans. 
Colonel Clarke went silently on his way to the 
;gate; but Monsieur Vigo stopped, and the crowd 
heard, with a shock, that this man of iron was to 
march against Vincennes. 

9. The gates of the fort were shut, and the 
■captains summoned. Undaunted woodsmen as 
they were, they were lukewarm, at first, at the 
idea of this march through the floods. Who can 
blame them ? But in ten minutes they had caught 
Jiis enthusiasm, — and the men outside parading in 
the snow likewise caught it, and swung their hats 
at the notion of taking Hamilton. 

10. It was a blessed thing that none of us 
had a bird'' s-eye view of the floods to be crossed, no 
man of force will listen when his mind is made up, 
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and perhaps it is jiist as well. For in that way- 
things are accorhplished. Clarke would not listen 
to Monsieur Vigo, and hence the merchant had, 
perforce ; to listen to Clarke. Then there were the 
French — yesterday, running hither and thither in 
paroxysms of fear; to-day, enlisting in whole 
companies, though it would be easier to get to the 
wild geese of the swamps than to Hamilton. 
Their ladies stitched colours day and night, and 
presented them with simple confidence to the 
Colonel in the Church. Twenty stands of colours 
for 170 men. Think of the industry of it, of the 
enthusiasm behind it ! Clarke took them all, and 
in due time it will be told how the colours took 
Vincennes. 

11. But now a great fear came into my heart, 
and at dusk I stole back to the Colonel's house 
alone. The snow had turned to rain, and Terence 
stood guard within the doorway. 

12. "Here," he said, "what is the matter 
with you ? ' ' 

13. I gulped and the tears sprang into my 
eyes ; whereupon Terence laid his gun against the 
door post and put his arms around me, and I 
confided to him my fears. It was just at this 
moment that the door opened and Colonel Clarke 
came out. 
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14. "What's to do here?" he demanded, 
gazing at us sternly. 

15. " He is afraid your honour will not allow 
him to go to Vincennes," said Terence. "He 
wants to go swimming with the rest of us." 

16. Colonel Clarke frowned, bit his lip, and 
Terence seized his gun and stood to attention. 

17. " It were right to leave you here," said 
the Colonel ; " the water will be over your head." 

18. "The King's drum would float a little 
fellow like him," said Terence, "and the boys 
would be lonesome if he were left." 

19. The Colonel walked away without a 
word. In an hour's time he came back to find 
me cleaning his accoutrements by the fire. For 
awhile he did not speak, but busied himself with 
his papers, I having lighted the candles for him. 
Presently he spoke my name and I stood before him. 

20. "I will give you a piece of advice, 



Davy,'''' said he. If you want a thing, go 
straight to the man that has it. McChesney has 
spoken to me about this wild notion of yours of 
going to Vincennes, and Cowan and McCann and 
Ray and a dozen others have dogged my footsteps." 
21. "I only spoke to Terence because he 
asked me, sir," I answered. "I said nothing to 
anyone else." 
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22. He laid down his pen and looked at me 
with an odd expression. 

23. " What a weird little piece you are," he 
exclaimed ; ' ' you seem to have wormed your way 
into the hearts of these men. Do you know that 
you will probably never get to Vincennes alive ? ' ' 

24. "I don't care, sir," I said. A happy 
thought struck me. "If they see a boy going 
through the water, sir — " I hesitated, abashed. 

25. " What then ? " said Clarke, shortly. 

26. "It may keep some from going back," 
I finished. 

27. At that he gave a short gasp, and stared 
at me the more. 

28. "Kgad," he said, "I believe the good 
Lord launched you wrong end to. Perchance you 
will be a child when you are fifty." 

29. He was silent a long time, and fell to 
musing. And I thought he had forgotten. 

30. " May I go, sir? " I asked at length. 

31. He started. 

32. "Come here," said he. But when I 
was close to him he merely laid his hand on my 
shoulder. " Yes, you may go, Davy." 

33. He sighed, and presently turned to his 
writing again, and I went back joyfully to my 
cleaning. 
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34. The 5th of February was a mild, gray 
day, with the melting snow lying in patches on the 
brown bluff, and the sun making shift to pierce 
here and there. We formed the regiment in the 
fort, — backwoodsman and Creole now to fight for 
their common country against the British. Bravely 
we marched out of the gate and into the church 
for Father GibauWs blessing. And then, forming 
once more, we filed away on the road leading 
northward to the ferry, our colours flying, leaving 
the weeping, cheering' crowd behind. In front of 
the tall men of the column was a wizened figure, 
beating madly on a drum, stepping proudly with 
head thrown back. It was Cowan's voice that 
snapped the strain. 

35. "Go it, Davy, my little gamecock!" 
he cried, and the men laughed and cheered. 

36. We were soon on the prairies, and in the 
misty rain that fell and fell they seemed to melt 
far away into a gray and cheerless ocean. The 
sodden grass was matted now and unkempt. 
Lifeless lakes filled the depressions, and through 
them we waded mile after mile ankle-deep. There 
was a little cavalcade mounted on the tiny French 
ponies, and sometimes I rode with these; but 
oftenest Cowan or McChesney would fling me, 
drum and all, on his shoulder. For we had reached 
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the forest swamps where the water is the colour of 
coffee. And day after day as we marched, the soft 
rain came out of the east and wet us to the skin. 

2)7... It was a journey of torments, and even 
that first part of it was enough to discourage the 
most resolute spirit. Men might be led through 
it, but never driven. It is ever the mind which 
suffers through the monotonies of bodily dis- 
comfort, and none knew this better than Clarke 
himself. Every morning as we set out with the 
wet clothes chafing our skin, the Colonel would 
run the length of the regiment, crying — 

38. " Who gives the feast to-night, boys?" 
Now it was Bowman'' s company, now McCarty^s, 
now Bayley^s. How the hunters vied with each 
other to supply the best, and spent the days 
stalking the deer cowering in the wet thickets. 
We crossed the Saline river, and on the plains 
beyond was a great black patch, a herd of buflfalo. 
A party of chosen men headed by Tom McChesney 
was sent after them, and never shall I forget the 
sight of the mad beasts charging through the water. 

39. That night, when our chilled feet could 
bear no more, we sought out a patch of raised 
ground a little firmer than a quagmire, and heaped 
up the beginnings of a fire with such brush as 
could be made to burn, robbing the naked thickets. 
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The meat sizzled on the coals, clothes steamed and 
dried somewhat ; hearts and bodies thawed ; griev- 
ances that men had nursed over miles of water 
melted. Courage sits best on a full stomach, and 
as they ate they cared not whether the Atlantic had 
opened between them and Vincennes. 

40. In the morning Clarke himself would be 
the first off through the gray rain, laughing and 
shouting and waving his sword in the air, with me 
after him as hard as I could pelt through the mud, 
beating the charge on my drum, until the war cries 
of the regiment drowned the sound of it. So we 
followed him until we came to a place where, in 
summer, two quiet rivers flowed through green 
forests — the little Wabashes. And now! Now 
the forest trees stood shivering in three feet of 
water on what had been a league of dry land. We 
stood dismayed at the crumbling edge of the hill, 
and one hundred and seventy pairs of eyes were 
turned on Clarke. With a mere glance at the 
running stream high on the bank and the drowned 
forest beyond, he turned and faced them. 

41. "I reckon you've earned a rest, boys," 
he said. ' ' We'll have games to-day. ' ' 

42. There were some dozen of the unflinch- 
ing who needed not to be amused. Choosing a great 
poplar, these he set to cut it down and then hollow 
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out a boat from its trunk. He himself came 
among the others and played leap-frog, and the 
Indian game of ball until night fell. And these, 
instead of moping and quarrelling, forgot. That 
night as I cooked him a buffalo steak, he drew 
near the fire with Bowman. 

• 43. "For the love of God, keep up their 
spirits, Bowman," said the Colonel; "keep up 
their spirits until we get them across. Once on 
the farther hills, they cannot go back." 

44. He was a different being from the 
shouting boy who had led the games and the war- 
dance that night in the circle of the fire. Tired 
out, we went to sleep with the ring of the axes in 
our ears, and in the morning there were more 
games while a squad crossed the river, built a 
rough scaffold on the other side and tied a trail 
across it. To this scaffold the baggage was ferried, 
and the next morning, bit by bit, the regiment. 
Bven now the pains shoot through my body when 
I think of how man after man plunged waist-deep 
into the icy water towards the farther branch. 
The boat was filled with the weak, and in the end 
of it I was curled up with my drum. 

45. As they splashed on through the trees, 
many a joke went forth, though lips were drawn 
and teeth pounded together from cold. There 
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were quarrels, too, the men striving to push one 
another from the easier paths ; and deeds sublime 
when some straggler clutched at a tree for support, 
and was helped onward by friendly hands. A 
dozen held tremblingly to the boat, lest they fall 
down and drown. One walked ahead with a smile, 
or else fell back to lend a helping shoulder to a 
fainting man. How the creole farmers and 
traders, unused even to the common ways of wood- 
craft, endured that fearful day and others that 
followed, I know not. 

46. At eventide came to the wearied men the 
knowledge that the other branch of the river was 
here. And, mercifully, it was shallower than the 
first. Holding his rifle high, with a war-whoop 
Bill Cowan plunged into the stream. Unable to 
contain myself more, I flung my djrum overboard 
and went after it, and amid shouts and laughter I 
was towed across by James Ray. 

47. Colonel Clarke stood watching from the 
bank above, and it was he who pulled me, be- 
draggled, to dry, land. I ran away to help gather 
brush for a fire. As I was heaping this in a pile 
I heard something that I should not have heard. 
Nor ought I to repeat it now, though I did not 
need the flames to send the blood tingling through 
my body. 
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48. "McChesney," said the Colonel, "we 
must thank our stars that we brought the boy 
along. He was grit, and as good a head as any 
of us. I reckon if it hadn't been for him some of 
them would have turned back long ago." 

49. So on and on, through rain and water, 
we marched until we drew near to the river 
Embarrass. But we had been marching in water 
all the while. There was no dry land, and the 
sound which the regiment made in marching was 
like that of a great flat-boat going against the 
current. Night fell as though a blanket had been 
spread over' the tree-tops, and above the dreary 
splushing men could be heard calling to one 
another in the darkness. Nor was there any 
supper ahead. For our food was gone, and no 
game was to be shot over this watery waste. The 
cold settled in our bones. Even Terence McCann 
grumbled. 

50. "Begob," said he, "'tis fine weather 
for fishes, and the birds are comfortable in the 
trees. 'Tis no place for a beast at all, at all." 

51. Ray had found a piece of ground a little 
above the water, and there we dozed fitfully until 
we were startled by a distant boom. 

52. It was Governor Hamilton's morning gun 
at Fort Sackville^ Vincennes. 
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53. There was no breakfast. How we made 
our way benumbed and cold, to the banks of the 
Wabash, I know not. Captain McCarty's company 
was set to making canoes, and the rest of us 
looked on as the huge trees staggered and fell 
amidst a fountain of spray in the shallow water. 
We were but three leagues from Vincennes. A 
raft was bound together, and McChesney and three 
other scouts were sent out on a desperate journey 
across the river in search of boats and provisions, 
lest we starve and fall and die on the wet flats. 
All the day the men who were too weak to swing 
axes sat listless on the bank. But as long as I 
live I shall never forget how Tom McChesney 
returned at night-fall, the hero of the hour. He 
had shot a deer; and never did wolves pick an 
animal cleaner. They brought a large piece to 
Colonel Clarke, but he smiled at them kindly and 
told them to divide it amongst the weak. 

54. At length the canoes were finished and 
we crossed the river. But stretching between us 
and Vincennes was a sea of water, for the whole 
land was flooded. Yet here we made our camp, if 
camp it could be called. There was no fire, no 
food, and the water seeped out of the ground on 
which we lay. The wind shifted into the north- 
west, and, for the first time since we started we 
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saw the stars gleaming in the sky. Bit by bit, 
the ground hardened, and if by chance we dozed 
we stuck to it. Morning found the men huddled 
like sheep, their hunting shirts hard as boards, 
and long before Hamilton's gun we were up and 
stamping. 

55. A Creole poked the butt of his rifle 
through the ice of the lake in front of us. 

56. "I think we not get to Vincennes 
to-day," he said. 

57. Colonel Clarke heard him, and turned 
to me. 

58. "Fetch McChesney here, Davy," he 
said. Tom came. "McChesney," said he, " when 
I give the word take Davy and his drum on your 
shoulders and follow me. And Davy, do you 
think you can sing that song you gave us the 
other night ? ' ' 

59. " Oh, yes, sir," I answered. 

60. Without more ado the Colonel broke the 
skim of ice, and, taking some of the water in his 
hand, poured powder from his flask into it and 
rubbed it on his face until he was the colour of an 
Indian. Stepping back, he raised his sword high 
in the air, and, shouting the war-whoop, took a 
flying leap up to his thighs in the water. Tom 
swung me instantly to his shoulder and followed, 
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I beating the charge with all my might, though 
my hands were so numb that I could scarce hold 
the sticks. Strangest of all, to a man they came 
shouting after us. 

61 . " Now, Davy ! ' ' said the Colonel. 

62. " I've fought on land, I've fought at sea. 

At home I fought my aunty, O ; 
But I met the deevil and Dundee 
On the braes o' Killiecrankie ^ O." 

63. I piped it out at the top of my voice, — 
an old Scotch song I had heard my father sing, — 
and sure enough the regiment took up the chorus, 
for it had a famous swing. 

64. ''''An ye had been where I had been. 

Ye wad na be sue cantie, O ; 
An ye had seen what I ha'e seen 
On the braes o' Killiecrankie, O." 

65. When their breath was gone we heard 
Cowan shout that he had found a path under his 
feet, — a path that was on dry land in summer 
time. We followed it, feeling carefully, and at 
length, when we had suffered all that we could 
bear, we stumbled on to a dry ridge. Here we 
spent another night of torture, with a second back 
water facing us coated with a full inch of ice. And 
still there was nothing to eat. 
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66. When the red fire of the sun glowed 
through the bare branches the next morning, it 
seemed as if the expedition had spent itself like an 
arrow which drops at the foot of the mark. Could 
life, and interest, and enthusiasm be infused again 
in such men as these? But there was one man no 
less haggard than the rest, but with a compelling 
force in his eyes, who pointed with his sword to the 
hills across the river. They must get to them, he 
said, and their troubles would be ended. He said 
more, and they cheered him. Then he picked a 
man here, and another there, and these went silently 
to a grim duty behind the regiment. 

67. "If any try to go back, shoot them 
down," he cried. 

68. Then with a gun-butt, he shattered the 
ice and was the first to leap into the water under it: 
They followed, some with a cheer that was most 
pitiful of all. They followed him blindly, as men 
go to torture, but they followed him, and the 
splashing and crushing of the ice were sounds to 
freeze my body. I was put in a canoe. More than 
once Clarke himself tottered where he beat the ice 
at the head of the line. Some swooned and would 
have drowned had they not been dragged across 
the canoe and chafed back to consciousness. By 
inches the water shallowed. Clarke reached the 
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high ground, and then Bill Cowan, with a man on 
each shoulder. At length, by God's grace the 
whole regiment was on land. 

69. It was a glorious day, and the sun soared 
upwards in a sky of the palest blue. Down the 
steel blue lane of water between the ice came a 
canoe. Some of the men had leaped into our boat, 
and now they were returning. In the towed canoe 
two Indian women were huddled, and beside 
them — God be praised ! — food, — a piece of buffalo 
on its way to town, and in the end of the boat a 
quantity of tallow and bear's grease. The kettles — 
long disused — were fetched and broth made and 
fed in sips to the weakest, while the strongest 
looked on and smiled in an agony of self-restraint. 
It was fearful to see men whose legs had refused 
service struggle to their feet when they had drunk 
the steaming, greasy mixture. And the Colonel, 
standing by the river's edge, turned his face away — 
down stream. 

70. At noon we crossed, piecemeal, a deep 
lake in the canoes, and marching awhile came to 
a timber-covered rise, which was called Warrior'' s 
Island, and from the shelter of its trees we saw 
the steely lines of a score of low ponds, and over 
the tops of the ridges a huddle of brown houses on 
the higher ground. 
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71. And this was tlie place we had all but 
sold our lives to behold ! This was Vincennes at 
last ! We were on the heights behind the town — 
we were at the back door, as it were. At the 
far side, on the Wabash river, was the front door, 
or Fort Sackville, where the banner of England 
snapped in the February breeze. 

72. We stood there, looking, as the after- 
noon light flooded the plain. Suddenly the silence 
was broken. 

73. " Hooray for Clarke ! ' ' cried a man at 
the edge of the copse. 

74. " Hooray for Clarke ! " it was the whole 
regiment this time. From execration to exaltation 
was but a step, after all. The men who only a 
few hours before were cursing Clarke, in their 
agony, — now in sight of Vincennes could only 
praise him. The sufferings of the way were all 
forgotten, — they even forgot their hunger, in 
staring at the goal. 

75. "Gentlemen," said Colonel Clarke to 
Captains Bowman and McCarty and Williams^ ' ' we 
have come so far by audacity, and we must continue 
by audacity. I shall write an open letter to the 
inhabitants of Vincennes. I shall tell them that 
those who are true to the American cause shall 
not be molested, if they remain quietly in their 
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houses. Let those who are on the side of the 
British general and his king go to the fort and 
fight there." 

76. The letter was at once written and sent. 
What a stroke was this ! There were six hundred 
men in the town and fort, — soldiers, inhabitants 
and Indians, — while we had but 170, starved and 
weakened by their incredible inarch. But Clarke 
was not to be daunted. 

11 . His next move was an enigma, for he 
set the men to cutting and trimming tall sapling 
poles. To those were tied the twenty stands of 
colours which loving creole hands had stitched. 
The boisterous day was reddening to its close as 
the Colonel lined his little army in front of the 
wood, and we covered the space of four thousand. 
For the men were twenty feet apart and every 
tenth carried a standard. Suddenly we were aghast 
as his full meaning dawned on us. The command 
was given and we started on our march towards 
Vincennes. But not straight, — zigzagging, always 
keeping the ridges between us and the town, and 
to the watching inhabitants it seemed as if 
thousands were coming to crush them. Night 
fell, the colours were furled and the saplings 
dropped, and we pressed into serried ranks and 
marched straight over hill and dale for the lights of 
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the town that were beginning to twinkle ahead 
of us. 

78. We halted once more, a quarter of a mile 
away. Clarke himself had picked fourteen men to 
go under Lieutenant Bayley through the town and 
take the fort from the other side. Here was 
audacity with a vengeance. Was ever stronghold 
taken thus ? 

79. They went right into the town, the 
fourteen of them, into the main street that led 
directly to the fort. The simple citizens gave 
back, stupefied, at the sight of the tall, striding 
forms. MufiEled Indians stood like statues as we 
passed, but these raised not a hand against us. 
Where were Hamilton, Hamilton's soldiers and 
savages ? 

80. As we climbed a ridge, here was a little 
log church, the rude cross on the belfry showing 
dark against the sky. And there, in front of us, 
flanked by block-houses with conical caps, was the 
frowning mass of Fort Sackville. 

81. "Take cover," said Williams, hoarsely. 
It seemed incredible. Fourteen men to face such 
a stronghold. The men spread hither and thither, 
some at the comers of the church, some behind the 
fences of the little gardens. McChesney chose a 
great forest tree that had been left standing, and 
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I went with him, and laid down my drum beside 
the tree. 

82. Presently a flickering light arose ahead 
of us, and another, and we saw that they were 
candles beginning to twinkle through the palings 
of the fort. They were badly set, the width of a 
man's hand apart. Then there came a soldier 
with a torch, and as he walked we could see from 
crack to crack his bluff face all reddened by the 
light, and so near were we that we heard the words 
of the song he was singing. 

83. "By the eternal!" said McChesney, 
following the man along the palings with the 
muzzle of his rifle, "by the eternal! 'tis like 
shooting beef. ' ' 

84. "Now, boys ! " It was Williams' voice, 
and fourteen rifles sputtered out a ragged volley. 

85. There was an instant's silence, and then 
a score of voices from the fort, — shouting, cursing, 
commanding. Heavy feet pounded on the plat- 
form of the block -house. There was a bugle 
winding a strange call, and the roll of a drum, 
and the running to and fro continued. 

86. " Don't fire till you're sure, boys," said 
Captain Williams. 

87. Our eyes caught sight of a form in the 
block-house post, there was an instant when a 
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candle flung its rays upon a cannon's side, and 
McChesney's rifle spat a rod of flame. A red blot 
hid the cannon's mouth, and behind it a man 
staggered and fell on the candle, while a cannon's 
ball crunched its way through the logs of a cottage 
in the yard where we stood. And now the battle 
was on in earnest, fire darting here and there 
from the black wall, bullets whistling and flying 
wide, and at intervals cannon belching, their shot 
grinding through trees and houses. 

88. At length there came a popping right 
and left, and we knew that Bowman and McCarty's 
men had swung into position there. 

89. An hour passed, and a shadow came 
along our line, darting from cover to cover. It 
was Lieutenant Bayley, and he sent me to find 
the Colonel and to tell him that the men had 
but few rounds left. I sped through the streets 
on the errand, and soon found Colonel Clarke, 
behind a warehouse, talking to a big, blanketed, 
Indian Chief. I wormed my way through the 
crowd to where Clarke stood. The Colonel turned 
to me — 

90. "What is it, Davy?" he asked. I 
told him. 

91. "Go tell Ivieutenant Bayley," he said, 
' ' that the Indians have found for us King George's 
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ammunition, and I will send him enough to last 
him a month." 

92. I sped away with my message. Presently 
I came back again, upon another errand, and they 
were eating, — those reserves, — they were eating as 
I had never seen men eat before. The good Creoles 
of the town approached the fires, each loaded with 
food, which they distributed to the men. Terence 
tossed me a loaf the size of a cannon ball, and 
then another. 

93. "Take this one to one of the boys," 
said he. 

94. I seized as much as my arms could hold 
and scurried away to the firing line once more, and 
heedless of whistling bullets, darted from man to 
man until the bread was exhausted. Not a one 
but gave me a "God bless you, Davy," ere he 
seized it with a great hand and began to eat in 
wolfish bites, his rifle always on the watch the 
while. 

95. When morning came. Colonel Clarke 
sent a letter to Colonel Hamilton, the Commander 
of the fort. It read as follows : 

"If I am obliged to storm, you may depend 
upon such treatment as is justly due to a murderer. 
And beware of destroying stores of any kind, or 
papers, or letters, that are in your possession, or of 
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hurting one house in the town. For, by Heaven ! 
if you do, there shall be no mercy shown you. 
" To Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton." 

96. Such was the letter. In a very short 
time the messenger returned with this reply : 

' ' Lieutenant-Governor Hamilton begs leave 
to acquaint Colonel Clarke that he and his garrison 
are not disposed to be awed into any action 
unworthy of British subjects." 

97. So the fight went on. Our men had 
eaten, their enemy v/as within their grasp, and 
Clarke and all his officers could scarce keej) them 
from storming. Such was the deadliness of their 
aim that scarce a shot came back, and time and 
again I saw men fling themselves in front of the 
fort with a war whoop, wave their rifles in the air, 
and cry out that before night should fall, they 
would be inside. 

98. It could not last. Before long a white 
flag was seen above the gate. The gate opened 
and out stepped an officer, in faded scarlet coat, 
holding his head very high, casting contempt 
right and left of him. After him came Hamilton, 
the Governor. They went into the church for 
conference with Colonel Clarke. It was a strange 
meeting. Hot words passed in that house of peace. 
General Hamilton demanding protection for all his 
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men, and our Colonel replying that he would do 
as he pleased with those who had been stirring up 
the Indians to murder settlers. So they went back 
sorrowfully to the fort. Colonel Clarke stood at the 
steps of the church looking after them. 

99. Throughout the dreary afternoon the 
truce continued. At nightfall the officer in the 
faded scarlet coat came out again, holding a letter 
in his hand, and walked down the street to the 
Colonel's quarters. 

100. It was all over. The fort was ours. 
The sun rose on that 25th of February, and the 
mud melted and one of our companies drew up on 
each side of the gate. Downward slid the lion of 
Kngland, the garrison drums beat a dirge, and 
Hamilton marched out at the head of his troops. 

101. Then came my own greatest hour. All 
the morning I had been polishing and tightening 
the drum, and my pride was so great as we fell 
into line that so much as a smile could not be got 
oiit of me. The crowd of villagers gathered on the 
streets to see the spectacle. 

102. "Vive les Americans! Vive Monsieur 
le Colonel Clarke ! Vive le petit tambour! ' ' They 
shouted as we marched along. 

103. " Vive le petit tambour ! " That was 
the drummer boy, stepping proudly behind the 
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Colonel himself, with a soul lifted high above the 
mire and puddle into the blue above. 

104. Here was the gate, and now we were 
in the fort and an empire was gained never to be 
lost again. The Stars and Stripes climbed the 
staff, and the folds were caught by the evening 
breeze. Thirteen cannon thundered from the block 
houses — one for each colony that had braved a 
king. 

105. Colonel Clarke stood in the centre of 
the square directly under the flag. He waited 
until the white smoke of the last gun had drifted 
away on the breeze, until the snapping of the flag 
and the distant village sounds alone broke the 
stillness. 

106. " We have not suffered all things for a 
reward," he said, "but because a righteous cause 
may grow. And though our names may be for- 
gotten, our deeds will be remembered. We have 
conquered a vast land that our children and our 
children's children may be freed from tyranny. I 
thank you, one and all, in the name of the Con- 
tinental Congress and of that Commonwealth of 
Virginia for which you have fought." 

Abridged from ' ' The Crossing, ' ' 
BY Winston Churchill. 
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XVII. THE RIOT. 

1. I stole along the dark alley into the street. 
It was very silent — I need not have borrowed yz^'s 
exterior, in order to creep through a throng of 
maddened rioters. There was no sign of any such, 
except that under one of the three oil-lamps that 
lit the night-darkness of Norton Bury lay a few 
smouldering hanks of hemp, well resined. They, 
{hen, had thought of that dreadful engine of 
destruction — fire. Had my terrots been true? 
Our house and perhaps John within it ! 

2. On I ran, speeded by a dull murmur, 
which I fancied I heard ; and still there was no one 
in the street — no one except the Abbey-watch- 
man lounging in his box. I roused him, and asked 
if all was safe? — where were the rioters? 

3. "What rioters?" 

4. "At Abel Fletcher'' s mill ; they may be at 
his house now — " 

5. "Ay, I think they be." 

6. "And will not one man in the town help 
him ; no constables — no law? " 

7. " Oh ! he's a quaker ; the law don't help 
quakers. ' ' 

8. That was the truth — the hard, grinding 
truth — in those days. Liberty, justice, were idle 
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names to nonconformists of every kind ; and all 
they knew of the glorious constitution of English 
law, was when its iron hand was turned against 
them. 

9. I had forgotten this ; bitterly I remembered 
it now. So wasting no more words, I flew along 
the church -yard, until I saw, shining against 
the boles of the chestnut trees, a red light. It 
was one of the hempen torches. Now, at last, I 
had got into the midst of that small body of men,' 
"the rioters." 

10. They were a mere handful — not above 
two score — apparently the relics of the band which 
had attacked the mill, joined with a few plough- 
lads from the country around. But they were 
desperate ; they had come up the Coltham road so 
quietly, that except this faint murmur, neither I 
nor any one in the town could have told they were 
near. Wherever they had been ransacking, as yet 
they had not attacked my father's house ; it stood 
up on the other side of the road — barred, black, 
silent. 

11. I heard a muttering — " 77? ' old man 
beanH there, ''^ — "nobody knows where he be." 
No, thank God ! 

12. '''' Be us all y''ere? " said the man with 
the torch, holding it up so as to see round him. 
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It was well then tliat I appeared as Jim Watkins. 
But no one noticed me, except one man, who 
sknlked behind a tree, and of whom I was rather 
afraid as he was apparently intent on watching. 

13 . " Ready, lads ? now for the rosin ! Blaze 
''un outy 

14. But, in the eager scuffle, the torch the 
only one alight, was knocked down and trodden 
on. A volley of oaths arose, though whose fault 
it was no one seemed to know, but I missed my 
man from behind the tree — nor found him till the 
angry throng had rushed on to the nearest lamp. 
One of them was left behind, standing close to our 
own railings. He looked round to see if none 
were by, and then sprang over the gate. Dark as 
it was, I thought I recognized him. 

15. ''Johnf' 

16. '''' Phineasf'' He was beside me in a 
bound. ' ' How could you do — ' ' 

17. "I could do anything to-night. But you 
are safe ; no one has harmed yovi. Oh, thank God, 
you are not hurt ! ' ' 

18. And I clung to his arm— my friend, 
whom I had missed so long, so sorely. 

19. He held me tight — his heart felt as mine, 
only more silently. 
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20. "Now, Phineas, we have a minute's time. 
I must have you safe — we must go into the house." 

21. "Who is there?" 

22. ''''Jael: she is as good as a host of con- 
stables ; she has braved the fellows once to-night, 
but they're back again, or will be directly." 

23. "And the mill?" 

24. "Safe, as yet; I have had three of the 
tanyard men there since yesterday morning, though 
your father did not know. I have been going to 
and fro all night between there and here, waiting 
till the rioters should come back from the Severn 
mills. Hist! here they are — I say, Jael?" 

25. He tapped at the window. In a few 
seconds Jael had unbarred the door, let us in, 
and closed it again securely, mounting guard 
behind it with something that looked very like 
my father's pistols, though I would not discredit 
her among our peaceful society, by positively 
stating the fact. 

26. " Bravo! " said John, when we stood all 
together in the barricaded house, and heard the 
threatening murmur of voices and feet outside. 
■" Bravo, Jael ! The wife of Heber the Keniie was 
no braver woman than you ! ' ' 

27. She looked gratified, and followed John 
obediently from room to room. 
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28. "I have done all as thee bade me — thee 
are a sensible lad, John Halifax. We are secure, 
I think." 

29. Secure? bolts and bars secure against 
fire? For that was threatening us now. 

30. "They can't mean it — surely they can't 
mean it," repeated John, as the cry of "Burn 
'un out ! " rose louder and louder. 

31. But they did mean it. From the attic 
window we watched them light torch after torch, 
sometimes throwing one at the house — but it fell 
harmless against the staunch oaken door, and 
blazed itself out on our stone steps. All it did 
was to show more plainly than even daylight had 
shown, the gaunt ragged forms and pinched faces, 
furious with famine. 

32. John, as well as I, recoiled at that 
miserable sight. 

33. "I'll speak to them," he said. "Unbar 
the window, Jael ; ' ' and before I could hinder, he 
was leaning right out. 

34. " Halloa, there ! " 

35. At his loud and commanding voice a 
wave of up-turned faces surged forward, expectant. 

36. "My men, do you know what you are 
about? To burn down a gentleman's house is — 
hanging. ' ' 
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Zl . There was a hush, and then a shout of 
derision. 

38. "Not a quaker's! nobody '11 get hanged 
for burning out a quaker ! " 

39. "That be true enough," muttered Jael 
between her teeth. "We must e'en fight, as 
MordecaVs people fought, hand to hand, until they 
slew their enemies." 

40. "Fight!" repeated John, half to him- 
self, as he stood at the now-closed window, against 
which more than one blazing torch began to rattle. 
"Fight — with these? — What are you doing, 
Jael?" 

41. For she had taken down a large book — 
the last book in the house she would have taken 
under less critical circumstances, and with it was 
trying to stop up a broken pane. 

42. "No, my good Jael, not this;" and he 
carefully replaced the volume ; that volume in 
which he might have read, as day after day, and 
year after year, we Christians generally do read, 
such plain words as these — "Love your enemies;" 
' ' bless them that curse you ; " " pray for them 
that despitefully use you and persecute you." 

43. A minute or two John stood with his 
hand on the book, thinking. Then he touched 
me on the shoulder. 
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44. " Phineas, I'm going to try a new plan — 
at least, one so old that it's almost new. Whether 
it succeeds or no, you'll bear me witness to your 
father that I did it for the best, and did it because 
I thought it right. Now for it." 

45. To my horror, he threw up the window 
wide, and leant out. 

46. " My men, I want to speak to you." 

47. He might as well' have spoken to the 
roaring sea. The only answer was a shower of 
missiles, which missed their aim. The rioters 
were too far off — our spiked iron railings, eight 
feet high or more, being a barrier which none had 
yet ventured to climb.' But at length one random 
stone hit John on the chest. 

48. I pulled him in, but he declared he was 
not hurt. Terrified, I implored him not to risk 
his life. 

49. "Life is not always the first thing to be 
thought of, ' ' said he, gently. ' ' Don't be afraid — I 
shall come to no harm. But I must do what I 
think right, if it is to be done." 

50. While he" spoke, I could hardly hear 
him for the bellowings outside. More savage still 
grew the cry : 

51. "Burn 'em out! Burn 'em out! They 
be only quakers ! ' ' 
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52. "There's not a minute to lose — stop — 
let me think — Jael, is that a pistol ? " 

53. "Loaded," she said, handing it over to 
him with a kind of stern delight. Certainly, Jael 
was not meant to be a Friend. 

54. John ran downstairs, and before I 
guessed his purpose, had unbolted the hall-door, 
and stood on the flight of steps in full view of 
the mob. 

55. There was no bringing him back, so of 
course I followed. A pillar sheltered me — I do 
not think he saw me, though I stood close behind 
him. 

56. So sudden had been his act, that even 
rioters did not seem to have noticed, or clearly- 
understood it, till the next lighted torch showed 
them the young man standing there, with his back 
to the door — outside the door. 

57. The sight fairly confounded them. Bven 
I felt that for the moment he was safe. They 
were awed — nay, paralyzed — by his daring. 

58. But the storm raged too fiercely to be 
lulled, except for one brief minute. A confusion 
of voices burst out afresh : 

59. "Who be thee?" "It's one o' the 
quakers." "No, he bean't." "Bum 'un, any- 
how.' ' ' ' Touch 'un, if ye dare, ' ' 
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60. There was evidently a division arising. 
One big man, who had made himself very prominent 
all along, seemed trying to calm the tumult. 

61. John stood his ground. Once a torch 
was flung at him — he stooped and picked it up. 
I thought he was going to hurl it back again, but 
he did not ; he only threw it down, and stamped it 
out safely with his foot. This simple action had 
a wonderful effect on the crowd. 

62. The big fellow advanced to the gate, and 
called John by his name. 

63. "Is that you, Jacob Banies? I am 
sorry to see you here. ' ' 

64. "Be ye. Sir?" 

65 . " What do you want ? ' ' 

66. "Nought wi'' thee. We wants Abel 
Fletcher. Where is 'un? " 

67. " I certainly shall not tell you." 

68. As John said this, again the noise arose, 
and again Jacob Banies seemed to have power to 
quiet the rest. 

69. John Halifax never stirred. Evidently 
he was pretty well known. I caught many a stray 
sentence, such as, "Don't hurt the lad." "He 
were kind to my lad, he were." "No, he be a 
real gentleman." "No, he corned here as poor 
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as US," and the like. At length, one voice, sharp 
and shrill, was heard above the rest. 

70. "I -say, young man, didst ever know 
what it was to be pretty nigh famished ? " 

71. *' Ay, many a time." 

72. The answer, so brief, so unexpected, 
struck a great hush into the throng. Then the 
same voice cried : 

12). "Speak up, man! we won't hurt ye! 
you be one o' we." 

74. "No, I am not one of you. I'd be 
ashamed to come in the night and burn my 
master's house down." 

75. I expected an outbreak, but none came. 
They listened, as it were, by compulsion, to the 
clear manly voice that had not in it one shade 
df fear. 

76. "What do you do it for?" John con- 
tinued. "All because he would not sell or give 
you his wheat. Bven so — it is his wheat, not 
yours. May not a man do what he likes with 
his own ? ' ' 

11 . The argument seemed to strike home. 
There is always a lurking sense of rude justice in 
a mob — at least, a British mob. 

1^. "Don't you see how foolish you were? 
You tried threats, too. Now you all know Mr. 
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Fletcher ; you are his men — some of you. He is 
not a man to be threatened." 

79. This seemed to be taken rather angrily ; 
but John went on speaking, as if he did not observe 
the fact. 

80. "Nor am I one to be threatened, either. 
Look here — the lirst one of you who attempted to 
break into Mr. Fletcher's house I should most 
certainly have shot. But I'd rather not shoot you 
poor, starving fellows! I know what it is to be 
hungry. I'm sorry for you — sorry from the bottom 
of my heart. ' ' 

81. There was no mistaking that compas- 
sionate accent, nor the murmur which followed it. 

82. "But what must us do, Mr. Halifax?" 
cried Jacob Banies; "us be starved, almost. 
What's the good o' talking to we? " 

83. John's countenance relaxed. I saw him 
lift his head and shake his hair back, with that 
pleased gesture I remembered so well of old. He 
went down to the locked gate. 

84. "Suppose I give you something to eat, 
would you listen to me afterwards? " 

85. There rose up a frenzied shout of assent. 
Poor wretches ! they were fighting for no principle, 
true or false, only for bare life. They would have 
bartered their very souls for a mouthful of bread. 
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86. "You must promise to be peaceable," 
said John again, very resolutely, as soon as he 
could obtain a hearing. ' ' You are Norton Bury 
folk, I know you. I could get every one of you 
hanged even though Abel Fletcher is a quaker. 
Mind, you'll be peaceable?" 

87. "Ay — ay! Some'' at to eat; give us 
some' at to eat." 

88. John Halifax called out Jael ; bade her 
bring all the food of every kind that there was in 
the house, and give it to him out of the parlour 
window. She obeyed — I marvel now to 'think of 
it — but she implicitly obeyed. Only I heard her 
fix the bar to the closed front door, and go back 
with a strange, sharp sob, to her station at the hall 
window. 

89. "Now, my lads, come in!" and he 
unlocked the gate. 

90. They came thronging up the steps, not 
more than two score, I imagined, in spite of the 
noise they had made. But two score of such 
famished, desperate men, God grant I may never 
again see ! 

91. John divided the food as well as he could 
among them ; they fell to it like wild beasts. 
Meat, cooked or raw, loaves, vegetables, meal ; 
all came alike, and were clutched, gnawed, and 
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scrambled for, in the fierce selfishness of hunger. 
Afterwards there was a call for drink. 

92. " Water, Jael ; bring them water. ' ' 

93 . " Beer ! ' ' shouted some. 

94. "Water," repeated John. "Nothing but 
water. I'll have no drunkards rioting at my 
master's door." 

95. And, either by chance or design he let 
them hear the click of his pistol. But it was 
hardly needed. They were all cowed by a mightier 
weapon still, — the best weapon a man can use — 
his own firm, indomitable will. 

From "John Halifax, Gentleman," 
BY Miss Dinah M. Craik. 



XVIII. FOOT-BALL AT RUGBY. 

1. " But why do you wear white trousers in 
November?" said Tom. He had been struck by 
this peculiarity in the costume of almost all the 
school-house boys. 

2. "Why, bless us, don't you know? — No, 
I forgbt. Why, to-day's the school-house match. 
Our house plays the whole of the school at foot-ball. 
And we all wear white trousers, to show 'em we 
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donH care for hacks. You're in luck to come 
to-day. You just will see a match ; siaA. Brockets 
going to let me play in quarters. That's more 
than he'll do for any other low-school boy except 
fames, and he's fourteen." 

3. "Who's Brooke?" 

4. "Why, that big fellow that called over 
at dinner, to be sure. He's cock of the school., 
and head on the school-house side, and the best 
kick and charger in Rugby." 

5 . " Oh ! but do show me where they play. 
And tell me about it. I love foot-ball so, and 
have played all my life. Won't Brooke let me 
play?" 

6. "Not he," said East., with some indig- 
nation. "Why, you don't know the rules — 
you'll be a month learning them. And then tt''s 
no joke playing-up in a match., I can tell you — 
quite another thing from your private school 
games. Why, there's been two collar-bones broken 
this half, and a dozen fellows lamed. And last 
year a fellow had his leg broken." 

7. Tom listened with the profoundest respect 
to this chapter of accidents, and followed East 
across the level ground till they came to a sort of 
gigantic gallows of two poles eighteen feet high, 
fixed upright in the ground some fourteen feet 
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apart, with a cross-bar running- from one to the 
other, at the height of ten feet or thereabouts. 

8. "This is one of the goals, ^^ said East, 
"and you see the other, across there, right 
opposite, under the Doctor's wall. Well, the match 
is for the best of three goals. Whichever side 
kicks two goals wins ; and it won't do, you see, 
just to kick the ball through these posts; it must 
go over the cross-bar ; any height'll do, as long as 
it's between the posts; you'll have to stay in goal 
to touch the ball when it rolls behind the posts, 
because if the other side toiich it they have a try 
at goal. Then we fellows in quarters, we play 
just about in front of goal here, and have to turn 
the ball and kick it back before the big fellows on 
the other side can follow it up. And in front of 
us all, the big fellows play, and that's where the 
scrummages are mostly. ' ' 

9. Tom's respect increased as he struggled 
to make out his friend's technicalities, and the 
other set to work to explain the mysteries of ''''off 
your side,'''' ''''drop kicks,'''' ''''punts,'''' ''''places,'''' 
and other intricacies of the great science of foot- 
ball. 

' 10. " But how do you keep the ball between 
goals? " said he ; "I can't see why it mightn't go 
right down to the chapel." 
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11. "Why, that's out of play ^'''' answered 
East. "You see the gravel walk running down 
all along this side of the playing-ground^ and the 
line of the elms opposite on the other? Well, 
they're the bounds. As soon as the ball goes past 
them, it's in touchy and out of play. And then 
whoever touches it first, has to knock it straight 
out amongst the players-up, who make two lines 
with a space between them, every fellow going on 
his own side. AinH there just fine scrummages 
then? and the three trees you see there which 
come out into the play, that's a tremendous place 
when the ball hangs there, for you get thrown 
against the trees, and that's worse than any hack.'''' 

12. Tom wondered within himself^ as they 
strolled back again towards the fives court^ 
whether the matches were really such break-neck 
affairs as East represented, and whether, if they 
were, he should ever get to like them and play-up 
well. 

13. He hadn't long to wonder, however, for 
next minute East cried out, "Hurra! here's the 
punt-about^ — come along and try your hand at a 
kick." The punt-about is the practice ball, which 
is just brought out and kicked about from one boy 
to another anyhow before callings-over and dinner, 
and at other odd times. They joined the boys who 
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had brought it out, all small school-house fellows, 
friejnds of East; and Tom had the pleasure of 
trying his skill, and performed very creditably, 
after first driving his foot three inches in the 
ground, and then nearly kicking his leg into the 
air, in vigorous efforts to accomplish a drop-kick 
after the manner of Bast. 

14. Presently more boys and bigger came 
out, and boys from other houses on their way to 
calling-over, and more balls were sent for. The 
crowd thickened as three o'clock approached ; and 
when the hour struck, one hundred and fifty boys 
were hard at work. Then the balls were held, the 
master of the week came down in cap and gown to 
calling-over, and the whole school of three hundred 
boys swept into the big school to answer to their 
names. 

15. "I may come in, mayn't I ? " said Tom, 
catching East by the arm and longing to feel one 
of them. 

16. "Yes, come along, nobody '11 say. any-: 
thing. You won't be so eager to get into calling-, 
over after a month," replied his friend; and they, 
marched into the big school-room together, and up 
to the further end, where that illustrious form, the 
lower fourth, which had the honour of East's 
patronage T^r /^^ time being., stood. 
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17. The master mounted into the high desk 
by the door, and one of the preposlors of the week 
stood by him on the steps, the other three marching 
np and down the middle of the school with their 
canes, calling out, "Silence, silence!" The sixth 
form- stood close by the door on the left, some 
thirty in number, mostly great big grown men, as 
Tom thought, surveying them from a distance 
with awe. The fifth form behind them, twice 
their number and not quite so big. These on the 
left; and on the right the lower fifth, and all the 
junior forms in order ; while up the middle marched 
the three prepostors. 

18. Then the prepostor, who stands by the 
master calls out the names, beginning with the 
sixth form, and as he calls, each boy answers 
" here " to his name and walks out. Some of the 
sixth stop at the door to turn the whole string of 
boys into the close ; it is a great match day, and 
every boy in the school, will he ^ nill he, must be 
there. The rest of the sixth go forward into the 
close, to see that no one escapes by any of the 
side gates. 

19. To-day, however, being the school-house 
match, none of the school-house prepostors stay by 
the door to watch for truants of their side ; there 
is carte blanche to the school-house fags to where 
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they like: "They trust to our honour," as Bast 
proudly informs Tom ; ' ' they know very well that 
no school -house boy would cut the match. If he 
did, we'd very soon cut him, I can tell you," 

20. The master of the week being short- 
sighted^ and the prepostors of the week small and 
not well up to their work, the lower school boys 
employ the ten minutes which elapse before their 
names are called in pelting one another vigorously 
with acorns, which fly about in all directions. The 
small prepostors dash in every noiv and then^ and 
generally chastise some quiet, timid boy who is 
equally afraid of acorns and canes, while the 
principal performers get dexterously out of the 
way ; and so calling-over rolls on somehow, much 
like the big world, punishments lighting on wrong 
shoulders, and matters going generally in a queer, 
cross-grained way, but the end coming somehow, 
which is after all the great point. And now the 
master of the week has finished and locked up the 
big school, and the prepostors of the week come 
out, sweeping the last remnant of the school-fags, 
who had been loafing about the corners by the 
fives' court in hopes of a chance of bolting before 
them into the close. 

21. "Hold the punt-about!" "To the 
goals ! ' ' are the cries, all stray balls are 
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impounded by the authorities ; and the whole mass 
of boys moves up towards the two goals, dividing 
as they go into three bodies. That little band on 
the left, consisting of from fifteen to twenty boys, 
Tom amongst them, who are making for the goal 
under the school-house wall, are the school -house 
boys who are not to play-up, and have to stay in 
goal. The larger body moving to the island goal 
are the school-boys in a like predicament. The 
great mass in the middle are the players-up, both 
sides mingled together; they are hanging their 
jackets, and all who mean real work their hats, 
waistcoats, neck-handkerchiefs and braces, on the 
railings round the small trees ; and there they go 
by twos and threes up to their respective ground. 
There is none of the colour and tastiness of 
get- up ^ you will perceive, which lends such a 
life to the present game at Rugby, making the 
dullest and worst-fought match a pretty sight. 
Now each house has its own uniform of cap and 
jersey, of some lively colour ; but at the time we 
are speaking of, plush caps had not yet come in, 
or uniforms of any kind, except the school-house 
white trousers, which are abominably cold to-day ; 
let us get to work, bare-headed and girded with 
our plain leather straps — but we mean business, 
gentlemen. 
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22. And now that the two sides have fairly- 
sundered, and each occupies its own ground, and 
we get a good look at them, what absurdity is this ? 
You don't mean to say those fifty or sixty boys in 
white trousers, many of them quite small, are 
going to play that huge mass opposite ? Indeed I 
do, gentlemen : they are going to try at any rate, 
and won't make such a bad fight of it either, mark 
my word ; for hasn't old Brooke won the toss, with 
his lucky half -penny, and got choice of goals and 
kick-off? The new ball you may see lie there 
quite by itself, in the middle, pointing towards 
the school or island goal, in another minute it will 
be well on its- way there. Use that minute in 
remarking how the school -house side is drilled. 
You will see in the first place, that the sixth form 
boy who has the charge of goal has spread his 
force {the. goal keepers,) so as to occupy the whole 
space behind the goal-posts at distances of about 
five yards apart ; a safe and well-kept goal is the 
foundation of all good play. Old Brooke is talking 
to the captain of the quarters, and now he moves 
away ; see how that youngster spreads his men 
(the light brigade) carefully over the ground, 
half-way between their own goal and the body of 
their own players-up (the heavy brigade). These 
again play in several bodies ; there is young Brooke 
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and the bulldogs — mark them well — they are the 
" fighting brigade," the ^^ diehards, " larking about 
at leap-frog to keep themselves warm, and playing 
tricks on one another. And on each side of old 
Brooke, who is now standing in the middle of the 
ground and just going to kick-oflf, you see a 
separate wing of players-up, each with a boy. of 
acknowledged prowess to look to — here fF(2r«,?r, and 
there Hedge ; but over all is old Brooke, absolute 
as he of Russia, but wisely and bravely ruling 
over willing and worshipping subjects, a true foot- 
ball king. His face is earnest and careful as he 
glances a last time over his array, but full of pluck 
and hope, the sort of look I hope to see in my 
general when I go out to fight. 

23. The school-side is not organized in the 
same way. The goal-keepers are all in lumps, 
any -how and no- how ; you can't distinguish be- 
tween the players-up and the boys in quarters, and 
there is divided leadership ; but with such odds in 
strength and weight, it must take more than that 
to hinder them from winning ; and so their leaders 
seem to think, for they let the players-up manage 
themselves. 

24. But now look, there is a slight move 
forward of the school-house wings ; a shout of 
"Are you ready?" and a loud a£B.rmative reply. 
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Old Brooke takes half-a-dozen quick steps, and 
away goes the ball spinning towards the school 
goal ; seventy yards before it touches ground, and 
at no point above twelve or fifteen feet high, a 
model kick-off; and the school-house cheer and 
rush on ; the ball is returned and they meet it and 
drive it back among the masses of the school 
already in motion. Then the two sides close and 
you can see nothing for minutes but a swaying 
crowd of boys, at one point violently agitated. 
That is where the ball is, and there are the keen 
players to be met, and the glory, and the hard 
knocks to be got : You hear the dull thud, thud of 
the ball, and the shouts of " Oif your side," 
"Down with him," "Put him over," "Bravo." 
This is what we call a scrummage, gentlemen, 
and the first scrummage in a school -house match 
was no joke. 

25. But see! it has broken; the ball is driven 
out on the school-house side and a rush of the 
school carries it past the school-house players-up. 
"Look out in quarters," Brooke's and twenty 
others voices rang out ; no need to call, tho' ; the 
school-house captain of the quarters has caught 
it on the bound, dodges the foremost school-boys, 
who are heading the rush, and sends it back with 
a good dropkick well into the enemy'' s country. 
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Then follows rush, upon rush, and scrummage 
upon scrummage, the ball now driven through into 
school quarters, and now into the school goal ; for 
the school-house have not lost the advantage which 
the kick-off and a slight wind gave them at the 
outset, and are slightly "penning" their adver- 
saries. You say you don't see much in it all ; 
nothing but a struggling mass of boys, and a 
leather ball, which seems to excite them all to 
great fury, as a red rag does a bull. My dear sir, 
a battle would look much the same to you, except 
that the boys would be men, and the balls iron; 
but the battle would be worth your looking at for 
all that, and so is a foot-ball match. You can't be 
expected to appreciate the delicate stroke of play, 
the turns by which a game is lost and won, — it 
takes an old player to do that, but the broad 
philosophy of foot-ball you can understand if you 
will. Come along with me a little nearer, and let 
us consider it together. 

26. The ball has just fallen again where the 
two sides are thickest, and they close rapidly 
around in a scrummage ; it must be driven through 
now, by force or skill, till it flies out on one side 
or the other. Look how differently the boys face 
it! Here come two of the bulldogs, bursting 
through the outsiders ; in they go, straight to the 
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heart of the scrummage, bent on driving that ball 
out on the opposite side. That is what they mean 
to do. My sons, my sons ! you are too hot ; you 
have gone past the ball and must struggle now 



scr^ 




right through the scrummage, and get round and 
back again to your own side, before you can be of 
any further use. Here comes young Brooke ; he 
goes in as straight as you, but keeps his head, and 
backs and bends, holding himself still behind the 
ball, and driving it furiously when he gets the 
chance. Take a leaf out of his book, you young 
chargers. Here comes, Speedycut^ and Flashman 
the school-house bully, with shouts and great 
action. Won't you two come up to young Brooke, 
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after locking- up, by the school-house fire, with, 
"Old fellow, wasn't that just a splendid scrum- 
mage by the three trees!" But he knows you, 
and so do we. You don't really want to drive that 
ball through that scrummage, chancing all hurt 
for the glory of the school-house, but to make us 
think that's what you want — a vastly different 
thing; and fellows of your kidney will never go 
through more than the skirts of a scrummage, 
where it's all push and no kicking. We respect 
boys who keep out of it, and don't sham going in ; 
but you, we would rather not say what we think 
of you. 

27. Then the boys who are bending and 
watching on the outside, mark them ; they are 
most useful players, the dodgers, who seize the 
ball the moment it rolls out from amongst the 
chargers, and away with it across to the opposite 
goal; they seldom go into the scrummage, but 
must have more coolness than the chargers: as 
endless as are boys' characters, so are they always 
of facing or not facing a scrummage at foot-ball. 

28. Three-quarters of an hour are gone; 
first winds are failing, and weight and numbers 
beginning to tell. Yard by yard the school-house 
have been driven back, contesting every inch of 
ground, the bulldogs are the colour of mother 
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earth from shoulder to ankle, except young Brooke, 
who has a marvellous knack of keeping his legs. 
The school-house are being penned in their turn, 
and now the ball is behind their goal under /the 
Doctor's wall. The Doctor and some of his family 
are there looking on, and seem as anxious as any 
boy for the success of the school -house. We get a 
minute's breathing time before old Brooke kifiks 
out, and he gives the word to play strongly for 
touch, by the three trees. Away goes the ball, 
and the bulldogs after it, and in another minute 
there is a shout of " In touch," "Our ball." Now's 
your time, old Brooke, while your men are still 
fresh. He stands with the ball in his hand, while 
the two sides form in deep lines opposite each 
other: he must strike it straight out between them. 
The lines are thickest close to him, but young 
Brooke and three of his men are shifting up 
further, where the opposite line is weak. Old 
Brooke strikes it out straight and strong, and it 
falls opposite his brother. Hurrah! that rush has 
taken it right through the school line, and away 
past the three trees, far into their quarters, and 
young Brooke and the bulldogs are close upon it. 
The school-leaders rush back shouting, ' ' Look 
out in the goal," and strain every nerve to catch 
him, but they are after the fleetest foot in Rugby. 
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There they go straight for the school goal posts, 
quarters scattering before them. One after another 
the bulldogs go down, but young Brooke holds on. 
"He is do-wn!" No! a long stagger, but the 
danger is past ; that was the shock of Crew, the 
most dangerous of dodgers. And now he is close 
to the school-goal, the ball not three yards before 
him. There is a hurried rush of the school fags 
to the spot, but no one throws himself on the ball, 
the only chance, and young Brooke has touched 
it right under the school goal-posts. 

29. The school leaders come up furious, and 
administer toco to the wretched fags nearest at 
hand ; they may well be angry, for it is all 
Lombard Street to a China orange that the school- 
house kick a goal with the ball touched in such a 
good place. Old Brooke of course will kick it out, 
but who shall catch and place it? Call Crab Jones. 
Here he comes, sauntering along with a straw in 
his mouth, the queerest, coolest fish in Rugby; if 
he were tumbled into the moon this minute, he 
would just pick himself up without taking his 
hands out of his pocket or turning a hair. But it 
is a moment when the boldest charger's heart beats 
quick. Old Brooke stands with the ball under his 
arm, motioning the school back ; he will not kick- 
out till they are all in goal, behind the posts ; they 
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are all edging forward, incli by inch, to get nearer 
for the rush at Crab Jones, who stands there in 
front of old Brooke to catch the ball. If they can 
reach and destroy him before he catches, the danger 
is over ; and with one and the same rush they will 
carry it right away to the school -house goal. 
Fond hope ! it is kicked out and caught beautifully. 
Crab strikes his heel into the ground, to mark the 
spot where the ball was caught, beyond which the 
school line may not advance ; but there they stand, 
five deep, ready to rush the moment the ball 
touches the ground. Take plentj' of room ! don't 
give the rush a chance of reaching you! place it 
true and steady ! Trust Crab Jones — he has made 
a small hole with his heel for the ball to lie on, by 
which he is resting on one knee, with his eye on 
old Brooke. "Now!" Crab places the ball at 
the word, old Brooke kicks, and it rises slowly and 
truly as the school rush forward. 

30. Then a moment's pause, while both sides 
look up at the spinning ball. There it flies, 
straight between the two posts, some five feet 
above the cross-bar, an unquestioned goal ; and a 
shout of real genuine joy rings out from the 
school-house players-up, and a faint echo of it 
comes over the close from the goal keepers under 
the Doctor's wall. A goal in the first hour — such 
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a thing hasn't been done in the school-house match 
this five years. 

31. "Over!" is the cry; the two sides 
change goals, and the school-house goal keepers 
come threading their way across through the 
masses of the school ; the most openly triumphant 
of them, amongst whom is Tom, a school-house 
boy of two hours' standing, getting their ears 
boxed in the transit. Tom is indeed excited 
above measure^ and it is all the sixth-form boy, 
kindest and safest of goal-keepers, has been able 
to do to keep him from rushing out whenever 
the ball has been near their goal. So he holds 
him by his side, and instructs him in the science 
of touching. 

12. At this moment Griffith^ the itinerant 
vendor of oranges from Hill Morton^ enters the 
close with his heavy baskets ; there is a rush of 
small boys upon the little pale-faced man, the two 
sides mingling together, subdued by the great 
Goddess Thirsty like the Bnglish and French by 
the streams of the Pyrenees. The leaders are past 
oranges and apples, but some of them visit their 
coats, and apply innocent-looking ginger-beer 
bottles to their mouths. It is no ginger-beer, 
though, I fear, and will do you no good. One 
short mad rush, and then a stitch in the side, and 
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Tio more honest play : that's what comes of those 
bottles. 

33. But now Griffith's baskets are empty, 
the ball is again placed midway, and the school 
are going to kick off. Their leaders have sent 
their lumber into goal, and rated the rest soundly, 
and one hundred and twenty picked players-up are 
there, bent on retrieving the game. They are to 
keep the ball in front of the school-house goal, and 
then to drive it in by sheer strength and weight. 
They mean heavy play, and no mistake, and so 
old Brooke sees, and places Crab Jones in quarters 
just before the goal, with four or five picked 
players, who are to keep the ball away to the sides, 
where a try at goal, if obtained, will be less 
dangerous than in front. He himself, and Warner 
and Hedge, who have saved themselves till now, 
will lead the charges. 

34. "Are you ready?" "Yes." And away 
comes the ball, kicked high in the air, to give the 
school time to rush on and catch it as it falls. 
And here they are amongst us. Meet them like 
Englishmen, you school-house boys, and charge 
them home. Now is the time to show what mettle 
is in you ; and there shall be a warm seat by the 
hall fire, and honour, for him who does his duty in 
the next half-hour. And they are well met. 
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Again and again the cloud of their pla5^rs-up 
gathers before one goal, and comes threatening on, 
and Warner and Hedge, with young Brooke and 
the relics of the bull-dogs, break through and 
carry the ball back ; old Brooke ranges the field 
Y-^ks-Jobh war horse ; the thickest scrummage parts 
asunder before his rush, like the waves before a 
clipper's bows; his cheery voice rings over the 
field, and his eye is everywhere. And if these 
miss the ball and it rolls dangerously in front of 
our goal, Crab Jones and his men have seized it 
and sent it away towards the sides with the uner- 
ring drop-kick. This is worth living for ; the 
whole sum of school-boy existence, gathered up 
into one straining, struggling half-hour — a half- 
hour worth a year of common life. 

35. The quarter to five has struck, and the 
play slackens for a minute before goal ; and there 
is Crew, the artful dodger, driving the ball in 
behind our goal, on the island side, where our 
quarters are weakest. Is there no one to meet 
him? Yes! look at little Bast! The ball is just 
at equal distances between the two, and they rush 
together, the young man of seventeen and the boy 
of twelve, and kick it at the same moment. Crew 
passes on without a stagger ; Bast is hurled forward 
by the shock, and plunges on his shoulder, as if 
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he would bury himself in the ground ; but the ball 
rises straight into the air, and falls behind Crew's 
back, while the "bravos" of the school-house 
attest the pluckiest charge of all that hard-fought 
day. Warner picks East up lame and half stunned, 
and he hobbles back into goal, conscious of having 
played the man. 

36. And now the last minutes are come, and 
the schools gather for their last rush, every boy of 
the hundred and twenty who has a run left in him. 
Reckless of the defence of their own goal, on they 
come across the level big-side ground, the ball well 
down amongst them, straight for our goal like 
the column of the Old Guard up the slope at 
Waterloo. All former charges have been child's 
play to this. Warner and Hedge have met them, 
but still on they come. The bull-dogs rush in for 
the last time ; they are hurled over or carried back, 
striving hand, foot and eyelids. Old Brooke comes 
sweeping round the skirts of the play, and turning 
short round, picks out the very best heart of the 
scnimmage, and plunges in. It wavers for a 
moment — he has the ball ! No, it has passed him, 
and his voice rings out clear over the advancing 
tide, " Look out in the goal." Crab Jones catches 
it for a moment, but before he can kick, the rush 
is upon him and passes over him, an4 he picks 
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himself up behind them with his straw in his 
mouth, a little dirtier, but as cool as ever. 

37. The ball rolls slowly in behind the 
school-house goal not three yards in front of a 
dozen of the biggest school players-up. 

38. There stands the school-house prepostor, 
safest of goal-keepers, and Tom Brown by his side, 
who has learned his trade by this time. Now is 
your time, Tom. The blood of all the Brown's is 
up, and the two rush in together, and throw them- 
selves on the ball, under the very feet of the 
advancing column, the prepostor on his hands and 
knees arching his back, and Tom all along on his 
face. Over them topple the leaders of the rush, 
shooting over the back of the prepostor, but falling 
flat on Tom, and knocking all the wind out of his 
small carcase. "Our ball," says the prepostor, 
rising with his prize ; ' ' but get up there, there's a 
little fellow under you." They are hauled and 
rolled off him, and Tom is discovered a motionless 
body. 

39. Old Brooke picks him up. "Stand back, 
give him air," says he; and then feeling his limbs, 
adds, ' ' no bones broken. How do you feel, 
young ''un ? ' ' 

40. " Hak-kak," gasps Tom, as his wind 
comes back, " pretty well, thank you — All right." 
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41. " Who is he ? " asks Brooke. ' ' Oh it's 
Brown, he's a new boy; I know him," says Bast, 
coming up. 

42. "Well, he is a plucky youngster, a,nd 
will make a player," says Brooke. 

43. And five o'clock strikes. " No side " is 
called, and the first day of the school-house match 
is over. 

From "Tom Brown's School Days," 
By Thomas Hughes. 



XIX. THE TEMPLE AND TOMB OF CONFUCIUS. 

1. When one has seen one temple in China 
one has seen them all, but when one has seen all 
the temples in China there is still the temple at 
CA'u/ou to see. The buildings and architecture are 
much the same as any other similar edifice, and 
there are much larger and more imposing than 
this, but there is a certain air of respectability, a 
certain atmosphere inherited from the past that 
does not fail to impress itself on one. 

2. The approach to the temple is made along 
a wide avenue, treeless and shut in on either side 
by high walls. The imposing main entrance is 
the usual gateway to all large temples, with a short 
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fliglit of steps to gain the level of the hiige wooden 
doors as you approach, and a similar flight on the 
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inside to bring one to the level of the ground 
again. The area within [the gate is filled with 
buildings, tablets, and fine old cypress trees. 
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3. Within the gates, one's attention is first 
drawn to the small forest of stone tablets, from five 
to ten feet high and three to four feet wide, which 
line the pathway. These are simply more of the 
commemorative tablets which one sees everywhere 
in temple courts, in the fields and by the roadside, 
placed in memory of some individual or com- 
memorative oi filial piety or of good works. Some 
of these are fine specimens, old, and well preserved, 
because many of them are covered by pillared 
pavilions. 

4. The main temple building stands on a 
terrace in the centre of the grounds. This terrace 
is flanked by two long rows of low buildings in 
which are tablets to Confucius' principal followers 
and expounders. To the rear of this main building 
is a smaller building which contains a number of 
tablets of some age, and also something like 120 
tablets, about. 12 by 17 inches in size, cut to 
represent scenes from the life of the sage. Rub- 
bings have been made from these stones till the 
original inscriptions and drawings on many of 
them are illegible. Fortunately, some of the orig- 
inal etchings have been restored and the rubbing 
process on all of them is forbidden. 

5. The main edifice is a fine example of this 
particular type of architecture, and it is kept in 
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comparatively good condition. The terrace which 
surrounds it forms on the sides and rear a broad 
promenade which opens out into a wide plaza in 
front of the building. At the edge of the terrace 
a finely-carved stone balustrade makes the complete 
circuit of this paved platform. The outer extrem- 
ities of the curved roof of the building are 
supported by immense stone pillars about fifteen 
feet high and eight feet in circumference, eight on 
each side of the building. The pillars at the sides 
and rear are octagonal, and trace-carved in the 
favourite cloud effect with various figures. Those 
at the front are round and magnificently carved 
with an immense dragon coiling round each pillar. 
The cutting on these front pillars is foxir inches 
deep. These carved pillars are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable thing about the temple. Before the 
door of the temple there is a spherical stone to 
which one's attention is at once called by the 
attendant, and you are urged to listen at an orifice 
in the stone to the wash and murmur of the waves 
of the sea. The ruse is simple enough — the stone 
is hollowed out and the murmuring effect of the 
conch ^hell is thus produced. 

6. Within the building and opposite the door 
rests the canopied likeness of the great sage in 
sitting posture, and before the image are the 
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various tables and stands used in the rather 
elaborate ritual of worship. To the right and left 
and facing the centre of the room are the images 
of sixteen of the sage's most famous disciples, all 
canopied and in receding rows of two, and three, 
eight on each side. 

7. Four times a year, Prince Kung^ the 
lineal descendant of Confucius, worships here with 
appropriate ritual. Twice a year, in the second 
and eighth moon, the entire elaborate ritual is 
performed — at other times the form followed is not 
so full. 

8. On ascending the main terrace one's 
attention is called to a particular stone forming a 
post in the balustrade, which gives out a ringing 
sound when struck with the hand. There is, of 
course, some good and sufficient reason for such a 
phenomenon, but the explanation given by the 
attendants appeals to one's fancy and love of 
romance. It is said that the Emperor K''ang Hst 
visited the temple during his reign, 1662-1722. 
He leaned against the post as he stood looking at 
the exterior of the building, and as he turned to 
go, seized by some sudden impulse^ he struck the 
cap of the post with his hand, commanding it to 
give forth a ringing sound. As the word was 
spoken the miracle was performed, and the stone 
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is now polisted smootli by the innumerable hands 
of those who from this land and other lands have 
struck the "ringing" post of K'ang Hsi. 

9. From here we journeyed to the tomb, 
which is in the centre of the immense burying 
ground of the lineal descendants of the Kung 
family, about a mile north of the cityi, From the 




north gate of the city there is an avenue of fine 
cypress trees leading to the main entrance of the 
burying ground. To the inner gate and thence to 
the second entrance there are similar cypress paths, 
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but these are either walled or terraced in. Within 
the inmost enclosure one comes to the grave of the 
great man, differentiated from other mounds by a 
tall stone tablet and a rude stone table in front. 
The mother of the sage lies by his side, and there 
are a few other great worthies laid within this 
inner wall. All other lineal descendants are buried 
beyond the walls of this holy of holies. The total 
area of this burying ground is probably over one 
square mile. The whole enclosure is heavily 
wooded with cypress and a large, spreading, 
flowering tree. 

Chas. a. Stanley. 
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Neiitralized mW&^^:^- 
Nitric '^ ^ 5^' ^• 
Nitroglycerine "B* vfe *1^ ^, 

^ Vft )I51^ i^- 
Nonconformists ^ ^ IJt M 

Novel a. fft ^, S M- 


Oases fpm^^^^- 
Octagonal A :ft , A it- 
Odds m^; ^y^- 

Odious 'It ^■ 
Onerovis ^^,ti dis- 
organized IB. ^• 
Orifice P,P^. 
Ostentation ^ M'> )K ffti' 
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Output m^:tM,^ni- 

Outset ^ -g- ;2: «#. 
Outstripping ^^,MM- 



Palings ^m,m- 

Paltry ^ M, m M- 
Parley i^ M, M f'J- 
Parliament M l%- 
Paroxysms ■^ f^, H # (in 

Pass- word P M, Btf ^• 
Patrols MMlit; mSIi^• 
Patronage#|i;|?;;f;;#||. 
Peculiarity # ^, # fi. 
Pell-mell mm; f^ tl- 
Pelting iB, ^. 

Penning 51:^15: ;^;Ilffi- 

Pennsylvanian MWM^W 

Perforated ^ ^, M 'M- 
Perforce 5S M, H fij. 
Permeating ;^ ^, i^ ji.. 
Perpendicular ii! jt> li fii 

Pestilential -g ® ; ^ W- 
Pewter H, if. 
Phenomenon- ^ ^. 
Philosophy ^ ^. 



Phonograph ^ ^ ^ |^. 
Phosphorescent ^JMit, # 

* fm m. 

Phosphorus iP, i^i^. 
Photograph /h BS, /J^ ^. 
Physics ^m.^,M ^• 
Pibroch H 4& M Alii lie 1^ 

liH Em BIT #2:1^ ft. 

Pickets ^pn,\^m^^ 

± It :S. 

Piecemeal —W>—iM. ; ^,Siln 

^. 
Pike m f^,)^^. 
Pitch JM, ^. 
Plateau 4^ ilU, jg }g. 
Plaza a;ii±:^ilU. 
Plenitude ^^,^i|,g#. 

Pluck mu,^m. 

Plunge # A- 

Plush ^m,mm. 

Ply fj 1^. 

Poachers 7K 11 • 

Polls ^$SM- 

Polluting mM,M'<^- 

Poplar e ti ^. 

Popular l^iz^^^, ^W^. 

Posture ^ ^, ^ #. 

Pouch m. m> r a. 

Profoundest fi •^. 
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Projectiles mm^> 3f Ml^- 
Promenade '^ ^, M^Wl 

Propagandisiii ^^, @jE- 
Protracted M ^> S ^• 
Puddle ^j'^% m±; U7K 

Pugilism tr ^, # ?±- 
Pulverize ^ Bfii S I*. 5¥ ^ 

Puniness ^0 /h, ||i ||. 
Pupil M,Wf- 
Python ^ !£. 

Q 

Quagmire m±HlJPgT:^ii, 
Quaker JiH ^ # '^' A. ^ 
Quarters ^ i^ ^- 4* ^ ^ 

R 

Rabble ^E^, B'S-^:^- 
Railings ffi^ ff ■ 
Ramifying ^ 1^; ^ ^■ 
Range z/. ?lJ I^, A ffi- 
Rarefaction # •^. 
Reanimate J ^ iS ?^- 



Reconnoitering ^^.{gig. 
Redoubt ^J^i3g-&,|S|^ 

Reinforcements Jf "Sill J5/ ; 

Relics jt4%; *e ^ n^n- 
Represented I^ ^. 
Reserves. HgH^t.^ii?. 
Resignaiion ^ 5^ -li #• ; S> 

it; iia- 

Respect S1!C; ^#,. 
Retract ^ a; ^ ^. 
Retrieving ^®,i^W- 
Revolutionized :^ ^ M. t& 



Ricks mm,mm- 


Ripped gj ^, tg ^. 


Rise 7z. M HH. Il^ ^• 


Ritual i§. lij. 


Roburite —U^M^t^ 


Role ^1^;^^. 


Rolls Jg 1^. 


Rootlet B Wi, *^ ft- 


Rotary M U- 


Rotation ^M.,M M- 


Rubbings W- *<^. )t ^• 


Rudiment ^laM; ^IH- 


Ruse E ti-. ^ M ^ ^- 
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Sanctify m^M^^^I^B- 
Sanctuary ^ Ji (in )ff: # 

^m) ; ^mm, mmm- 

Sapient ^^m,M^- 
Satellite n>'^Mi- 
Saturated H |@, ^ ^ft. 
Sauntering iE 3M1 ^ ^• 
Schedule H #, ^ ^• 
Schooner M^^- 
Screen ?^ ^ M Ut fiJ? 5g ;& 

Scroll mm^m- 

Scrummages @ ^ A ^ ^^ 

Scuffle ii i)c, iL tT. 
Scum^^; )t J^. 
Scurried ^ ^. 
Sea-anemones ^ ^ ^ 'ilt 

Sea-faring ^ fS ^ 1^- 
Sea-lilies i@ "g ^. 
Sea-spiders f^ $$. 
Secreted HHJtVJS, :9-SJ^- 
Sedition )!ii6;m-hf^iL- 
Segments ir>i-;S|5,^;fi5. 
Self-denying [^ S ; ^ ^ 



Self-posponing @ ^g, '^ ^ 

«l A ^- 3fe- 

Sensual '^^;1fi:^. 
Serried ii ft, M^.^-^- 
Sewer ttf ||, It li- 

Sham m.m,m- 

Shattering m> M> W- 
Sheriff a $, SP ^. 
Sizzled M m, ^ M- 
Skirmishers /]> Ig i^. 
Skirts ji, i^. 
Slackens mM, '^ B- 
Slime mM<^- 

Slit-like in la ^, ^ n ?^. 
Slush S:7jc,^il! ft ±«. 

Sockets E>;^; mai- 

Sodden '^ ^. 
Sojourned ffi ^, ^ ^. 

Sounding wmyK±,mm- 

Speculation Rm,n^M 
Spherical mM,M- 

Spiked * fit as ^^|g^. 

Spine # #, ^ tt. 

Spokes mm,u±^^ 

1km it M.- 

Spur It ^, ^ m- 
Spurn H ;^ ; IS m- 
Sputtered ^ |^, « ^. 
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Stage i&,m;i^M^M- 

Stalwart M ®C, W tf ^ • 
Statistics ^ ft ^. 
Stave v.^^,nW- 
Stentorian ift W^. 

Stitch Mm;m>^- 

strategy mm,m^- 
Stray jig ^ M If ; ^ tfi, 

String zj. n $• 
Struck iti3, Mi^iSB- 
Subscribers ^ ^ ^ mfi 

Sufferances M.MitM~^ 

Suffrage M ^ ffi- 
Sundered ^ ^. 
Superadd HJlra, mas- 
Superimposed J5D _h, # _h- 
Surcharge S P i§ ^ ; :^ 

Surveying $B |@, S 0- 
Survival « ^, 1^ S (M ft 

# ^ 'K #) ■ 
Swaggerer ffi # :# ; |# "B 

Swaying ^Wj- 

Swiss «. ® jl^ ffi ± S- 

Synonymous HO i|, IpI #-• 



Tactical J^ ?*, IS m. 
Tan-yard M^gJf , f^'^^"- 
Tastiness S WL- 
Technical ^ S, X i^. 
Technicalities Mf^^'^l 

mm. 

Telescope il)tM,1^MM- 
Temperature MM; '&^^- 
Tenement ^ M- 
Tertiary ^H^.,|gH*e 

Tho (Though) SH ^. 
Threading M #■ 

Thud ^ tr 2: ^• 

Tier M, »• 
Titanic fS:fc; E:^. 

Toco ^i] m- 

Topple 'fl- m, n M- 
Tornadoes 5!!i B.,BM.,M 

Toss Ir] ± il5 ^, -^ ^ ^ 

Transit M S?^, ^ ^ 8&- 
Triangular H ^ ^• 
Troth ;£ ft- 
Truce W lit ^ i£- 
Truculent U. ^l ML ^• 
Turns tl #• 
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u 

Unappalled ^MjS> ^"ffi- 
Underdraining MMWK- 
Undulating ?H^, in S^ "Jg 

Unkempt fl; M «!. 
Unquestioned ^ 1^. 

V 

Veer ^ ^ |^. 
Vendor M i. ^ H ^• 
Vermilion |E:fl] ; ^B ; .*&• 
Veterans ^m±^, M*- 
Viaducts ^ i/c ^ ^ Ji $ 

Vied f • f^. 

Vigilance ^ 5g, K '^• 

Vivifies j^mm,mm- 

Void t^ S, 0. IRE. 



Volition iit, :£!,. 

Vortex M?^; Jiia- 
W 

Warts 0. 

Water-logged J^^JCliiPS^, 

fgg ft- 

Weird a. "j^ #, # ^. 

Wheei|i5E^EA;tfl(*J 

Whelk-shells vft $1 :t ^. 
Winds m 1m 1^ So- 
wing m (M^I^±:£^SiJ). 

Wizened J^] it, ^ H. 
Wood-craft ?i^,!M*JM®- 

Y 

Yeoman m ^ §i, M ±- 

z 

Zephyrs |@ E; In E- 
Zigzag W- ffi- 



ji )Miunn- 



^ 35C 



m m Ji m 
mmm^ mm mm^^mm^^mm 

-jimmz^^mmmm^¥)^mM: 
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§ 1- 

§ 3. 



§ 5. 
§ 6. 



NOTES. 


m m 


Lesson I. 


PART I. 


Dr. Franklin, A« (^il^^Jj^M^'^^i^i^^) 


Dr. Priestley, A « (^ Bl ^ « it ^ ^)- 


Royal Society Club, ^ # ±; ig- 


Manchester, ^^M^- 


Cyprus, ii tf» VS ::fc ^ ± ^• 


Smyrna, M^^^^tiZ^- 


Dr. Ure, A « (1^ *&M ^^ it *^). 


Indian House, JfitS^- 



Malabar, PP /^ ilU ^ (ffi * tl ti H) • 
Calicut, PP a ilU iS (IP Malabar 2: "t /ff) • 
Cairo, mR-^.^- 
Algiers, # im ^t las ilfc ^■ 
Hindostan, PP M- 

§ 7. Inforce, :t^f;^S^f(i^■^*#i^)• 
Britisll calicoes, -X^^'&>i^^- 

§ 8. Cork, ^iJ^iiSPiS. 
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§ 12. James Hargreaves, A « mm^mm^mm)- 

I^ancashire, ^M^ ^• 

Inventive turn, #K^J!%±:je|p] ;fljig±i&^- 
§ 13. Sir Robert Peel, A ^ (It ^ ^ ^ M ^.1 :^) • 
§ 14. Spinning-jenny, ^mW^- 

Answered the purpose, j^ ffl ; ^ M- 
§ 15. Nottingham, ^M^^- 

Richard Arkwright, A « mmm$:m^mmm)- 

Spinning-frame, U BBUB. M- 

A mechanical genius, :^ M\]i^m^±%^ •,^ 

§ 17. Bolton, ^ ^ Lancashire ^:Zi1i^- 
§ 20. The age of wigs, it 1t S # H# ft . 
§ 22. John Kay, A « (^ H ^ §§ ^ip)- 
§ 24. General Burgoyne, A ^ (^ ® ^ ¥)• 

Was destined, ^"MrB"^- 

American Revolution, g^ ^ |^ •^. 
§ 25. Preston, ^ H Lancashire ^' ± li ^. 

In the nick of time, IE ^\^; '\k M:^^- 

On condition of, M 1^ ; "K ^ pT ± 't^- 
§ 26. Men of enterprise, M M ^ K Ift M |l] H ;^ A- 

Mr. Strutt, A ^ 
§ 27. James Watt, ^ ® (li |& SB A, ^ B^ ^ ^ ^') • 

Letters-patent, '^fFMM:tm M- 
§ 28. Post-chaise, .^ :^. 
§ 31. George the Third, ^ I ^ }g ^ H- 

PART II 
§ 1. Peel, A ^.;.^ ft. 
Robert Peel, A ^. 



NOTES. 3 

Lancaster, ^^ Lancashire ^^^^. 

Blackburn, ^ ig. 

Manchester, ^MM^- 
§ 2. Ekeout, ffi#;:|ig^@;B^ffi^^ 
§ 3. "Blackburn gray, "-|iliLt,l^#:±S¥^«;:fl?«. 
§ 4. Sketching the patterns, « ;JE M I fS ^ ^ li- 
§ 8. Robert, A ^ (IH Sir Robert Peel, 75 Robert Peel 

William Yates, A^- 

Bull Tavern, Jg ft ig ; :^ M /£ ig. 

James Haworth, A ^■ 
§ 9. Ellen, ^^^. 

Nellie, Robert Peel P$ Ellen ;t ^ (^||^;t#0- 
§ 10. The Tory Party, ^mWiM {'^ V M) ±^. 
§ 11. " A National Debt is a National Blessing," @ 

"The National Debt Productive of National 
Prosperity," HtiJ£JSl^Hlj(#^)- 



Lesson II. 



(Note.) American Revolutionary War, H S ^ 

Colonies, ^M^^M^Mm. 
New York, B: ^. 

Washington, ^ H ^ I'J ±: .* # ^ ®- 
Trenton, ^ ^ New Jersey ^^ :2:i^^- 
New Jersey, ^ S ;t :^ ^b ^' ^- 
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Hessians, mMm^'^:tA- 
Adjutant General, H] ^; glj 15 |fe. 
For Heaven's sake, iJ]M±M; ^f'^i't M- 
§ 1 . General Greene, ^ ffl ^ t ;^ ig . 

Colonel Cadwalader, mM:k^±^- 
Philadelphian, mm^MM:ZA- 
Philadelphian Associators, ^M ^MMBi^ 

New Englanders, ffi ^ # (^ il ^ ^fc € ^S) A- 

Delaware River, fnj ^. 

Bristol, HHb^- 

Von Donop, ^ ^ ^ *& ^. 

Bordentown, H ^ e ig- 

General Ewing, MM %'U'^- 

Trenton Ferry, ^ fij i® J^ ('iS ig) . 

Assunpink Creek, iflj ig. 

Colonel Rail, ^ ^ :fc f4 ^l « ( IH ^ ^ SE W) - 

Sullivan, mU'^'U^- 
§ 2. Piece, H; lit. 

Rounds, SI^ It ^;f m :^ 51 m ; # « 5i. 

Dr. Shippen, ^ ^ W ± ;2: ^• 

Bethlehem, ii ig. 

" Victory or Death," mWu ; Pfl (SIH^^JI^In^E) • 
§ 3. By dintof, B; ffl;||. 
§ 4. McKenky's Ferry, -^ ^. 
§ 5. Marblehead, ^^i^^^. 

Captain Blunt, mM%'U^- 

Portsmouth, i%^. 

Colonel Knox, mUX^^- 
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§ 6. Hopewell, iHlJg. 

Ditrham boats, -M.^ MM Oh ^ ^^MM 

§ 8. Very near the end of the small stock of vital 

energy, ^ ffi ;ff ± w m wt 1], ^-m mmw M- 

Dead-beat, |S1®.. 
§ 9. Pennington, J^&^. 
§ 10. Chestnut-sorrel, ^ T -& ; IE fe- 
§ 11. General Grant, H ^ ^ ,W ig. 

Brunswick, illl^- 

Franconia, ifll ig- 

Westphalia, Jirg. 
§ 12. A false alarm, ^ M ; ^ ?i ± ^ ^• 
§ 13. Royalist, aim M- 
§ 14. Major von Dechow, d^ |fe ^. 

Von Lossberg, %W-^- 

Lieutenant Wiederhold, Ml] I^^R^L^- 
Alive to, iC!l;^D- 
§ 16. Princeton, il& ig. 

General Mercer, ^ ^ ^• 

Lord Stirling, A ^■ 
§ 17. King Street, '^ ^. 

Church Alley, fc ^ # (^I^ ^^ ^) ■ 

Queen Street, ^ig. 
§ 18. Alexander Hamilton, A ^ (^ PI ^ ^ i^ in ^ 

Cossel, ilfeig. 
§ 19. Priming pans, ^M'l'lS,] >K^^- 

Deliberate shots, ^^^;2:^?S;^i^#t:tl|5f. 
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§ 20. Rhode Island, MM^^i& New England) . 

Social distinctions, ^1t # 4* ^ ft ;^ p^ M. 
§21. William Washington, ^^ig. 

Virginians, ^ ^ ^ i£ jg 35'# A- 
Lieutenant Monroe, mm&\m^ i^mMl^Bm) ■ 
§ 23. Presence of mind, :^ -^ yf^l; ^f'&^M- 
§ 24. Intokenof, ^^;Mai•• 
§ 26. Atdiscretion, ilii$«J;|5i#.. 



Lesson III. 

Waterloo, ?# M it (Jt. fij ± M *S ±: i£ ^ ) • 
§ 1. Napoleon, .% ijc ^. 

Austerlitz, IE iffi jg (;f± M S) • 
§ 2. Bllicher, ^#±?t;^iS. 
§ 3. Abonkir, 3& ^ ^ (^^ ^Hfc ^ 5& W S; ^IJ ffi il 

±-® P). 
§ 4. Wellington, ^^IMUt. 
§ 5. Prussians, ^ ^drA- 

Tiirned the scale of fortime, ^J^i&M; W^it)^- 
§ 6. Physical decline, ^:fj MM; 9\-M- 

Mental decline, >& :/j fE ^ ; ^ ^. 

§ 8. Hal, m^i^it m ±) • 

Tongres, M^i&it M ±) . 
Mont St. Jean, itm±\\i «- 
Brussels, ^flJ±:^SSiS. 
Rhine,:tijrH?nI(ic|m:feM)- 



NOTES. 

§ 9. Lefebore, ¥it^. 

D'elite, Mil- 
§ 10. Kellermann, ^ ^ ig. 
Milhaiid, '^i^^. 
So to speak, PJf si;^^. 
§ 11. Bernard, ?*tf'¥'t«- 

Ney, ?*^ig. 
§ 13. Iva Belle- Alliance, jlj ^. 
§ 14. La Moscowa, ilfi ig. 

Mi:ral, ^ ^ ig. 
§ 15. Sights, urn; lt.J:;2:/J>^%,fflJSlggi^ a ^^, 

Vive I'Emperenr, M.'^^M- 
§ 16. Ohain, Jftig. 
§ 17. Dubois, ?iA^. 
§ 19. Nivelles, itm±^^. 
§ 22 . Bonaparte, :f: ±^ ^ ;t ft. 
§ 25. Infinite, ::^ jl ; it !i; ^. 
§29. General Delord, ?i^^. 
§ 31. Wathier, ?i^^. 
§ 37. Highlanders, mmm:tM\h^A- 

Ben Lothian, m^mtnwim:t±. 

Argos, #gii&itp«^;tE. 

§ 38, Hanoverian, ^ ffl B& ^ J^ A- 

§ 39. Somerset, ^ ^ ;2: - I^ (* ^ ffl iiH «) • 

§ 41. Fuller, ^^±ig. 

§ 42. Clinton, A^- 

§ 48. Kempt, ^{jfFig. 

§' 49. Iron-Duke, |[] Wellington. 

§ 50, Frischemont, jlj sg. 
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Lesson IV. 

§ 1 . " Arabian Nights, " ^ ^ 1^ If (tf :«) . 
§ 6. Sensitive plate, ibm^Zm^)^- 
§ 7 . To " take ' ' the photograph , f & BS ; ^ ^. 
"Expose" the plate, ^ K"- 

§ 8. ''DarkroomrmBmmmmycm- 

" Developed," ^-^; IS 1^. 

" Fixed," ^ f^; S f^; e J£ Bg >i- ^ :f :g 

§ 9. " Negative," ^m.; K ^m, M ^ Z m 1© :£ 

§ 10. " Positive", lE\M;mBm;m'^:t m Bt ,£ >fi 

" Printing-frame," PP M jt «; M ^B jt §^(- 11 

izg :* ?^ ;t II, P3 S ix ^ S, Be ^ a ;2: T M, 
K'J :@ ai 7K IR; 5r» « it ^ IK, $K H a *a Ml fifi, 

§ 12. " Prints," ii PP Bij IS ± as >i-. 

"Monnts,"a«|ft;J®;KtE. 
§ 13. In the study of nature, Wf^^; \t'^^±^^- 
§ 14. " Snapshots," -^^l^^. 

§ 15. " Living pictures," Kmmm^^Bit^; ^ifra- 

Magic-lantern, il^; ^J^'M- 
§ 20. Nerve-screen, >t)jiSi«g;^^^ti^;A^lfil^0r 
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Lesson V. 

PART I. 

§ 1. Material conditions of life, A^0fi2>IS:;fc^!N-- 

Egypt, :^^S. 
§ 2. Theoretical sciences, ^ |& ^. 
§ 3. Conditions of material life, MP^WL^MMt^ 

§ 4. Graded, l^_hMSI^;M. 

Suspension bridges, S ^5 M ^■ 

PART II. 
§ 1. Middle Age, »f* ■& nt ^-^ O ?^e % ^ IS W -t + 

Short-range iS ^ S iE ; ^ it- 
§ 2. Fulminate of mercury, ^ iS 7jC ^ (M ^ ^i ^ 

m- 

Percussion caps, M ^ ) ^ "H -?■ 

Picric acid, § ^ M ^ ^■ 
§ 3. Krupp, ^ilA«(Mit^Si^)• 
§ 4. Field of action, ^m;WtM- 
§ 6. Bebel, ^m^L^^^^^- 

Maxim Cannon, — fig ::fc ii|j ±. ^. 
§ 7. Executive power, ^j^M,M^^- 

Abuse of Power, £ ffl It #• 
§ 8. " Infernal machine," 'Xf-MM- 

Louis Philippe, JS i ^• 

Tsar Alexander, ^ 1^ :^- 
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PART III. 
§ 2 . Central authority, »f»^^1f;tf^iCJt. 

Local agents, M "jj *g. 

Diplomatic agents, ^ ^ '^. 

In season, ^ l^ ; j^ !J#. 
§ 3. Aerial telegraphy, S ^f* -^ ft ^5- 

Chappe, A « (f* illiJ i^ S 4- m fl ?* 2: A) . 

Electrical telegraphy, ft^^^. 

§ 4. At its disposal, 1^ m P ;^ ; a * {£ ffl • 

§ 6. Times, i:[©± m- 

Stamp duty, W^M;^\^^- 
Deposit-pledge, # ft; # m; ^V ffi ^• 

§ 9. Dangerous persons, '|^ A; %M- 
PART IV. 

§ 1. Raw materials, ^1^; ^1^. 

§ .3. A moral obligation, ^^^^±^;AMJ!i^ 

Public cleanliness, M^^M±.'^M- 

Personal cleanliness, W^^ — ^ '^^'M- 
§ 4. Manual labourer, ^ X ; ^ ^ i;^ A. 

Mental culture, ^ W ; S ^ ^ M- 
§ 6. Government bonds, ^ -(a J!^. 

On credit, ^; ^• 

To pass on, ^#T; JtT- 
PART V. 

Economic life, UM'^^, fA ^'&^- 
§ 2. Joint stock companies, '^ ^ ^ V] ; fSi'^ ^ "^ ■ 
§ 3. Commercial Exchange, "^ #; ^ 0f ; IR ^I 0?- 

Stock Exchange, flS^^^^jiM0r;^^^?lg!r. 
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Lesson VI. 

§ 1. Formosa, $ ^. 

Saghalien, ff-H &• 

Kuro-siwo, ii:^m.m!^m-M^Mitm±M^- 

Atlantic, :;fe|g#. 
Isothermal lines, MMMi,^'&M- 
Chang-peh shan, ^ Q llj. 
§ 2. Canton, mi^^'iljg. 

chihii, m. m- 

Shansi, ill ^. 

Shantung, lU ^. 
§ 3. Typhoons, :fcE; SI E- 

Ta-feng, i^ ®. 

Hainan, ^^ 1^. 

Chusan, ^ llj. 

Hongkong, § •^. 

Alaska, MSJ©^- 
§ 5 . Typhoon Mother, ^ JS ^ # ; ^ iS- 

Atlantic States, mi^lMW^^M- 



Lesson VIL 

§ 1. Pumpelly, A^- 

Baron von Richthofen, ^j f| ig- 
T'ai-hang shan, :^U Hi- 

§ 2. Kokonor, # jg. 

Yellow River, ^ M- 
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Kalgan, gg^P. 

Ala-shan, >g.^aj (a^-fi*^)- 

Wei basin, ?M M ft ^• 

Shensi, ^®. 

Szechuen, US )\\. 

Honan, M ^. 

Eastern Shantung, HiM^M'S^- 

Nanking, '^ ;^. 

hake Poyang, ffj I^ fig. 

Ivake Tung-ting, fpJgtSB- 

Yangtse Valley, ^ ^ tE ft ^• 

China Proper, »t» @| + A ^\ 

Wu-tai shan, 5 "& lU- 
§ 3. Rhine Valley, ^ H (iSC fW iz M) M ft ^. 

"Ginger stones," ^:^. 

Carbonate of lime, |^ f^ ^ p. 
§ 8. Grainery of the Empire, ^^:tm;MZ: 

Huang-tu, M i- 

Friar Odoric, ff" A :^ ^• 

Vice versa, S ^ ; M HI ; i^ M a ^. 



Lesson VIII. 

§ 3. Oceanof air, :fciC;'^Jf• 
Atmospheric pressure, S ^ M ;/j- 
§ 8. Ring-and-staple, ^WlR^ ; ^-m'^i^M ft- 
§ 10. Our, ig ^ ® M a- 
§ 11. Dispose of, ^g;^; i^. 
§ 13. Swimming-bladders, #iJ; Si- 

§ 16. " Eye-stalks, ' ' u M ; in ® ±: m (in ® il ;t m, 
i^ffl S An /J> -il) . 
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Lesson IX. 

(Note.) English House of Commons, ^^HF^I^t- 

Burke, A^mmm^-i^miikm±,mmm 

American Colonies, ^M&MM^M^^- 
King George III, ^ i ^ }S IS H- 

§ 1 . Civil rights, ^Si:tmm- 

§ 2. Chosen race, R :k :i It 1^- 
§ 3 . Letters of office, +L ^ ; IS: * • 

Suspending clauses, ^M^ M M^imWLWtMm 

Mutiny bill, mM'^'^^mz^m-, ^±^ 

§ 5. Allinall, ^^;^;t^. 



Lesson X. 

§ 1. Sacredly true, M ?! ; ?! -gJ ^ ^• 



Lesson XL 



§ 2. Museum of Natural History, IS^I^;#SJu 
§ 4. Free, :^S;jE- 

§ 5. Ki-ki3^ng,mKmm)i\MmMmu)- 
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By a strange law, ^ — ^^M^^^^l- 

Sze-chuen, pgjil. 
§ 6, Kiating, M ^■ 
§ 9. Rainproof straw suits, ^- ;Jt. 
§ 11. Dowager Empress, ;^::fcjp. 



Lesson XII. 



Napoleon Bonaparte, j* M -^ ^K ^ 1^ — • 
§ 1. From hand to month, tt^D:^-iafati-S;'BISi9 P. 

At the end of their line, nMU:t; HiM^i^M- 
§ 3. Knew no impediment to his will, $ ft M ^f? ^ 

General Clarke, ^ 4!J ^ S|S T 7W ^• 
General Junot, ^ SJE ^ ^ T ^ ^• 

§ 4. Alps, ppi|t^»f 111 (Ii:img^^;^ilj,ffi?*l 
ffi S m :fc f 'J ± 53 , fi: :t JSl jifc ^ Jfi) . 
Italy, #:A:fiJ. 

Paris, m ^ a^- 

National differences, Wl. M f^ "§■ ^ ± M ^\ B. 

§ 5. Benton, # »&;—#.; t6#^ H- 
Arcole, 4t J::fc f'J tUl ig- 

Lonato, m icm^m^'^'^:tm^ 

§ 7. Montebello, ;lfc #. iz M U^- 

Kellermann, •?* ^i? ig. 
§ 8. A reverse of fortpne, Jjc 4t;.^ ^'J- 
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Ulysses, P ^M (^ M % ^) ±m^^- 
William of Orange, #M S :lt& |lj R ± gc ^;^ A- 
9. Bourbons, lU W # ^ (?i SI m) ■ 
11. Austerlitz, MMZM&- 



Lesson XIII. 

(Note.) Charles the Bold, A^ (f* H Burgundy 

€±^ ID- 
Burgundy, fi nim^. 

Swiss, ^±^ A- 

Switzerland, ^ dr H- 

" Anne of Geierstein," # ^. 

Sir Water Scott, M^MM^4-M^- 

English Earl of Oxford, ^mMMMi^ if. 
§ 2. Rudolph Donnerhugel, A ^• 

Soleure, ^±M^- 
§ 3. Arnold Biederman, A ^^ 

Bonstetten, A ^■ 
§ 5. Berne, ffi±^i^. 

Schwytz, ^±MiS- 

Philipson, M:Mmi^n±^- 

Place de Morimont, ^ '^ ^E A :^ 0f ; lie ^-■ 

Cour Pleniere, ?i K ^ ^ # ^. 

La Ferette, ?* ^ *S ^• 

Archibald of Hagenbach, A^{mmZWiM±)- 
§ 7. Tell, ]^ ± •& A «• 
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Faust, ^±l&A«• 
Stauffacher, ^±■i&A^• 
YourGrace, iz k;'^$^. 
§ 8. Availing himself of the privilege of his office, 

§ 10. Call, i^>|^;K1i. 

Westphalia, ^^±m^t^^. 

Abuse of authority, '^ ffl ffi #• 
§14. In his cause, ^lilgl,; @t^;t]§5:. 

Toison d'Or, ^®±^;#:^^iJjf|. 
§ 15. The Alps of the Unterwald, ;ffi ^ ± ffl M iiili 1^ 

Geierstehi, m^; mii- 
§ 19. Roniont, Count of vSavoy, M iX iM ^) i'^^^ 

Lord of Hosts, _h ^ ; 5^ ^. 

Glaciers, PnlM 4^ ^ llj ^ >!* ± ^Jc jlj. 

Switzer, ^±A. 
§ 21. Lorraine, <2* ^ ii ^■ 

Louis of France, "/i I S^ ^. 
§ 22. Count de Campo-Basso, f^ ■^ ig. 
§ 25. vStoodby, ^^#;/Eri■ 
§ 26. Confederated Cantons, M §& ;t ^^ ; M ^• 



Lesson XIV. 

Hangchow, |/l 'j"H ■ 

Bore, izm\^mM^Xm 



1. Repaired to, ^; ^. 

Bay (Hangchow Bay), ^>)\] p. 

4. Wagewar, BillciM^'fBl-. 

5. The Bore proper, MM; mm Mi: ^^■ 

9. Go and see it personally, Mti.M^- 



Lesson XV. 

(Note.) Charles Dickens, MMM^4^W: ^■ 

" David Copperfield," /h^#^. 
§ 1. Yarmouth, m^iJ^m.M At :tm^)- 
§ 6. Leaders, ^ II; #] ^. 
§ 7. Ipswich, ^0 i-feig. 
§ 9. Putup, W^;iS^a. 

At angry corners, M^M^ ^S- 
§ 12. Ham, A^- 

Lowestoft, ^^ Jiig. 
§ 16. Ham Peggotty, A ^ ( iU Ham ) . 
§ 23. Presence of mind, ff Si ; ^ ^. 
§ 26. Broad day, fi *; fl" 5c fi B • 

In lieu of , f^C ; # ; # :§;■ 
§35. Inamaze, ^il;iliLil*• 
§ 38. Making out, M^; i^ ft- 
§ 39. Emily, ic =!f- ^■ 
§ 42.- Mas'r Davy, ||1 Master Davy, |? Dickens H,. 

If 'tain't=if it ain't, IP if it is not. 
§ 44. Hung by a thread, m^ — U>^'^?^^^i 
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Lesson XVI. 

(Subject.) Clarke, ^Mi^i^^- 

Vincennes, ^MM^- 

Drummer boy, sfe^; Wi^- 

(Note.) Governor Henry of Virginia, }^ ?£ jS 5& 

" Illinois Country," #, ^-ij m SP- 

Colonel Hamilton, ^Mi^i^^- 

Colonel George Rogers Clarke, ^^i^ ^^ 
ig, IP Clarke. 

Winner of the North- West, \M Mt'^^BM 
(Clarke ;^mi). 

Ohio, mM'^^- 

Indiana, H ^ ^' ^. 

Illinois, ^M^^- 
§ 1. Fort Chartres road, ^ jg. 

Monsieur Vigo, i6 ^ ©. 
§ 2. Wabash, Hil-M^. 

Great Lakes izM i M m^i<.m ±m, ^ h. 
Superior, h- Michigan, L,. Erie, L,. Huron and 
L,. Ontario ^ ^) . 
§ 5. Kentucky, H il ^^ ^. 
§ 10. A bird's-eye view, ^11 ^ :A; §. 
§ 11. Terence, A^. 
§ 20. Davy, A^- 

McChesney, A ^ (iP Tom McCliesney). 

Cowan, A ^ ( ^n Bill Cowan). 

McCann, A^- 



Ray, A^ (in James Ray). 

§34. Creole, m.mG. A ^^mmM^i^mmmm 

Father Gibault, Ifc ± ig. 
§ 38. Bowman, A ^• 

McCarty, A ^ (IP Captain McCarty). 

Bayley, A ^ 

Saline, MMM^- 
§ 40. Beating the charge, P i^ # ^ it tT- 
§ 49. Embarrass, H^^ig. 
§ 52. Fort Sackville, Si 5 ^. 
§ 62. Deevil, mmm^,mMX:t devil. 

Dundee, m^mm^% A- 

Killiecrankie, iPfellU4'SI^±.^- 

Braes, ilj ^; Oj ffilj. 
§ 64. An=if 

Wad na be sae can tie= would not be so glad. 
§ 70. Warrior's Island, Dc±^; ^±E {MM±^) ■ 
§ 75. Williams, ^HS: 'g;5:^- 
§80. Block-houses, /Kit ft; 155 '^■ 
§ 102. Vive le petit tambour, #1 i^ ^ ;^. 
§ 104. The Stars and Stripes, ^1 H ^ i^- 

§ 106. Continental Congress, ff:fc^^l^; ^^1^1^- 

Commonwealth of Virginia, '?? i£ jg 3& *^ ;2: ^ 

tiAR;-??^M3&«;2:E±&^- 
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Lesson XVII. 

§ 1. Jim, A^ (iP Jim Watkins). 
Norton Bury, ^®^^. 

§ 4. Abe! Fletcher, A ^■ 

§ 10. Coltham road, ^ ig. 

§ 11. Th' old man bean't there, IP that old man has 
not been, or, is not, there. 

§ 12. Be us all y'ere? IP are we all here? 

§ 13. Blaze 'un out, ||1 burn them, or, him, out. 

§ 15. John, A ^ (in John Halifax). 

§ 16. Phineas, A ^• 

§ 22. Jael, ^A«. 

§ 26. Heber, A^S- 
Kenite, — ifi3lft:^:A■ 
§ 39. Mordecai, S ^ ; S '1^ ; ^ I*- 

§63. Jacob Banies, A^- 

§ 66. Wi', in with. 

I 77. To strike home, i!c # ft ; 'I^ ^ij i{3? |i. 

§ 87. Some'at, |p somewhat. 



Lesson XVIII. 

(Subject. ) Rugby, ft K « (0 Ml M «) • 

1. Tom, A ^• 

2. Our house plays the whole of the school, ;$^ |% 

We don't care for hacks, M 'ti fe; tl it *! IrI, 
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Inluck,^tJtF^ii;f|[#. 
Brooke, A^- 

Quarters, I® ^ It :fc Mm- 
James, A^- 
§ 4. Cock of the School, ^;ggti»;^t^^^^;^g£Ff' 

§ 6. East, A «• 

It's no joke playing-up in a match, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

§ 8. Goals, -^P^r^MPg. 
Right opposite, IE M- 

Doctor's wall, m^WLWi^ {^mn±MM^^) ■ 

Try at goal, ^ ^ tf « @ ("t ^ iE'^Ji^^ B?f> 

§ 9. Offyourside,^)ictf»iS a (l^^^inj§^PR, 
Drop kicks m ^ tf« ^ a {^^^M^MM'^M 

Punts, nm.^^n{m±±m)- 
piaces,^M*«s {mnniki^^'^BUu 

§11. outof play, ^^ff'ig a (^aisissffi^ 
# PS ± ^) • 

Gravel walk, ^ S&- 
Playing-ground, S1& ^• 

In touch, ^^^«9 (^ami?iS^^^PR;2:^) ■ 

Ain't, IP are not. 

Any hack, IP anything, ^ I& M ^ 
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§ 12. Wondered within himself, >6^21M; iij>W>^M- 
Fivescourt, ^)^;^-. 
Break-neck, :^i^;^^ let. 

§ 13. Punt-about, M^f^^u mm±m). 

Callings-over, |Ji«;>^^- 

Odd times, mm;^:{£JEm^:tm- 
§ 14. Hard at work, itg ^ |£ ^. 

Master of the week, :^MM^W-^- 

Swept into, # A; ^ A- 
§ 16. Had the honour, .^ #. 

For the time being, W Pf I H, B^- 
§ 17. Prepostors of the week, MM^-A- 
§ 18. Will he nill he, il m t[!t M H ^ M- 
§ 19. Carte blanche, ^ ^ :t g A (?* M) ■ 

Cut, ^^J;:^^. 

Cut, MiW^M- 
§ 20. Short-sighted, ^ M gg. 

Notwellup, ^fgit;^ffl^. 

Every now and then, "^ ^; M M- 

Cross-grained, |^|g; 5M^. 
§ 21. Tastiness of get-up, M^Z^M; m^^mm.- 
§ 22. Goal keepers, ^ *J ^ ^. 

" Diehards, " M ^ ^" # ^; SI 5E ^ I^ ^-. 

Leap-frog, ©B ^ M (- M I^B H »? M) . 

Warner, A^- 

Hedge, A «• 
§ 23. Any-how and no-how, M ^ l^- 
§ 24. Half-a-dozen, ^ fT ; a^- 

Enemy's country, S5C A ;2l — M . 
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For all that, mmm^im ^. 

§ 26. Speedycut, A^- 

Flashman, A ^• 
§ 28. Strain every nerve, Wj fj- 

Crew, A ^■ 
§ 29. All Lombard Street to a China orange, ® ^ ^ 

(Rugby ^■m^^^m^^f^:^m)- 

Crab Jones, A ^• 

Turning a hair, ^ — ^ [^ H ffi] ^ |g ;S: S ; /& 
without turning a hair (— ."g ^ ^) :^", ^. ||] 

§ 31. Above measures, ^ jJE; ^^ ^. 

§ 32. Griffith, A ^• 

Itinerant vendor, PJ}- M A i :^ !IR- 

Hill Morton, M ^• 

Goddess Thirst, -^iii^. 

Pyrenees, Oj ig (;£ ?* IM SI IS ff. ?' 2: Bfl )• 

Ginger-beer, Wimr^MBCm- 

§ 34. Ranges the field, ^ # i^ ^- ilU ; fl ^Sf ii IB J* ^-• 
Job, A iS- 

§ 35. Hard-fought, ^J Ig; IH IK. 
Conscious of, g ^H; S ft- 
Having played the man, yft^M'^'k- 

§36. OldGuard, ^^^^Tr^l^^^- 
Waterloo, Ml iS (in ?t SK r£) ■ 

§38. Tom Brown, A ^ (in Tom). 

AUalong, ^^;^^ 
§ 39. Young 'un, Ip young man. 
§ 40. Hah-hah, B& B^ ; HBJ Paj- 
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Lesson XIX. 

(Subject.) Confucius, JL ^; ?L * =f. 
§ 1. Ch'ufou, ft ^,. 

Air, it^;itiE. 
§ 3. Filial piety, #;{f;M#. 
§ 6. Inrecedingrows, -#i^ia--#;PPlli]^. 
§ 7. Prince Kung, ^ ^ ^. 
§ 8. Emperor K'ang Hsi, Jjf gE :!, ^. 

Seized by some sudden impulse, ig, /^ 0f ISS- 
§ 9. Kung, 5L 1^. 
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English and Chinese Standard Dictionary 
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"The Dictionary now under review must be accorded the 
first place from the point of utility and comprehensiveness. In 
securing the services of Dr. W. W. Yen as Editor-in-chief, the 
proprietors of the Commercial Press have been most fortunate , foi- 
we doubt whether in the whole of China there was any one better 

qualified to undertake this task The work will be regarded as 

a great boon by the ever-increasing number of Chinese students of 
the English language and literature. The low price at which it is 
published should secure it the widest circulaion. 

The two volumes consist of over 3,000 pages. There are 
about 1,000 illustrations and eight coloured plates. A striking 
feature is that a word is first explained in English and then in 

Chinese The best authorities were consulted, and it contains 

up-to-date scientific terminology. It is as complete and perfect 
as possible, and it will no doubt be the standard of its kind in 
China for years to come. The Appendix contains Lists of Familiar 
Phrases, Proverbs, etc., from foreign languages. Abbreviations, 
Signs used in Writing and Printing, and Geographical and 
Biographical Names, with translations and explanations." 

— The North-China Dailg News. 



The book is beautifully printed and the illustrations are 
almost perfection. We have not seen any work printed in China 
which can equal this Dictionary in the quality of its typography. 
It compares most favourably with dictionaries published in Japan 

or in Western countries The Chinese student of the English 

language can well congratulate himself that he has such a useful 
and valuable publication at his hand." — The Shanghai Times. 



' ' It will surprise Europeans to find that this excellent Dic- 
tionary has been compiled by solely Chinese scholars and printed 
and published by a Chinese Printing House, the Commercial Press, 
Limited. This Dictionary forms a striking example of how China 
has been developing the past decade." 

— The Shanghai Mercury, 
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